











METROPOLITAN. 








For the Metropolitan. 
PRESIDENT PIERCE AND MARYLAND TOLERATION. 


Presipent Prerce, on his way to the inauguration of the World’s Fair at New 
York, was received in Baltimore by her patriotic citizens, with that honor and 
respect which were due to the Chief Magistrate of a nation like ours. In his reply 
to the address made to him, he alluded gently to that which is the proud boast of 
Maryland—the tolerant spirit of her early founders. This allusion, this passing com- 
pliment has been made the excuse for assaults upon him, upon the historians who 
had assumed the same ground, after careful examination of the records and authorities 
which support it, and given an opportunity to certain persons to discharge some 
of the overflowings of their bitter spirit. 

For ourselves, as it was Maryland and her early settlers who had been assailed 
because the democratic President had complimented them, we waited in patience 
to see the speech defended by others, meaning simply to enter on record our protest 
against the maligners of the early colonists, without turning aside from more im- 
portant duties to enter upon a mere historical controversy. This defence has been 
ably made by friends of the President, and his positions have been sustained. We 
do not desire to mingle in a controversy occasioned by political feeling, such as 
eaused the assault upon Gen. Pierce, and through him upon the early Catholic 
settlers of Maryland; but now since the attack upon the President has died away 
from the inanity of his assailants, we intend to say a few words upon the subject 
to place it in a clear light, referring, for other points not here touched upon, to the 
full and strong articles upon the same question, in the U. 8. Catholic Magazine 
for 1846. We will, however, add another preliminary word as a sort of warning 
to our readers, against that violent friendship which, at certain seasons, particu- 
larly before an election, certain true patriots, editors and politicians, think it neces- 
sary to exhibit towards certain large bodies of voters. While Gen. Pierce was the 
eandidate of the Democratic National Convention, for the presidency of the United 
States, the New York Tribune, (one of whose correspondents, regular or irregu- 
lar, we neither know nor care, assails Gen. Pierce for his remarks, and through 
him the early Catholic settlers of Maryland,) was roused up to such a pitch of 
indignation, that it must speak or die, in consequence of the great disregard to 
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Catholic feelings and rights exhibited by the Democratic Convention in nominating 
a citizen of a state in which Catholics were still disfranchised. One of its em- 
ployees made a pilgrimage to New Hampshire to collect the proofs of Gen. Pierce’s 
bigotry, and such as they were, they were scattered broad-cast among the millions 
from the press of the Tribune. What offic-iously kind friends to the Catholics! 
But Gen. Pierce, it seems now, has complimented the early Catholic settlers of 
Maryland; and the same Tribune carries in its columns to the same millions, its 
condemnation of him for exhibiting that liberality, after it had so recently assailed 
him on the charge of not possessing it. 5 

But enough of this. We have stated that our object is not controversy. We 
shall therefore not pause to examine the articles written upon this subject, but to 
set right some of the points which have been misstated. It is asserted—first, that 
the Catholic founders of Maryland could not have been otherwise than tolerant, 
because toleration was secured by the charter granted them by the king, and because 
the Protestant ascendency in the colonies and the mother country rendered it im- 
possible. 

Secondly, that the act of 1649 is not due to the Catholics of Maryland, and that 
in itself, this act is a persecuting act, a disgrace to the annals of the colony instead 
of an honor to its people. 

These two heads open up the whole early history of Maryland. We shall only 
suggest a few points sufficient in our opinion to sustain the remarks made by the 
President, and the judgment of Bancroft and McMahon, and the early historians 
and authorities upon whom they relied. 

When Sir George Calvert resigned his place as secretary of state and avowed 
himself a Catholic, he determined to found a colony where Catholics would be 
free from the severities of the English laws; and applied to the king for a grant of 
land in America. The charter of Maryland was the result. James, though often 
a persecutor, at times showed some kindness to Catholics. The powerful and 
noble Catholic house of Howard, in England, like the Catholics of Scotland, had 
adhered to the cause of his murdered mother, Mary, queen of Scots; and one of 
its sons had perished on the scaffold for his devotion. After ascending the throne 
the king restored to the family the titles and estates which had been forfeited by 
the attainder. He occasionally relaxed the severe execution of the penal laws 
against Catholics. During the effort to secure a marriage between his son, after- 
wards Charles the first, and a Catholic Spanish princess, he by a general order caused 
the release of four thousand Catholics from the jails of England, where they were 
confined for their religion. His affection for Sir George Calvert, who had been 
concerned in the negotiation of the Spanish match, induced him after his resigna- 


tion to confer upon him titles and estates, and to issue the charter of Maryland to , 


his son Cecilius, second Lord Baltimore, for the father died before the charter had 
passed the seals. That this charter was liberal is true: it was made so to enable 
Lord Baltimore to carry out his design of planting the English Catholics in his 
province ; had it been otherwise, the king would have failed in his intentions which 
were to reward Lord Baltimore for his services to the crown. 

This charter conveyed to Lord Baltimore and his heirs the province of Mary- 
land, with palatinate rights, such as those held by the Bishops of Durham, and 
full powers to the proprietary and colonists to make laws, &c., “ not repugnant or 
contrary but (so far as conveniently may be) agreeable to the laws” of England. 
And although royal grants are to be construed so as to favor the crown, there is 
an express provision that the charter shall be construed in favor of Lord Baltimore 
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and against the crown. The words concerning religion, under which, it is con- 
tended, the Catholics could not avoid being tolerant at least to Episcopalians, are— 
“Provided always that no interpretation thereof” (the charter) “ be made whereby 
God’s holy and true Christian religion or the allegiance due to us, &c., may in any 
wise suffer by change, prejudice or diminution.—Sacrosancta & vera christiana 
religio.”” At its very commencement the charter recites, that Lord Baltimore 
“treading in the footsteps of his father by being animated with a laudable and 
pious zeal for extending the Christian religion—patris inherens vestigiis laudabili 
quodam et pio christianam religionem dilatandi studio.”” This sentence accurately 
translated bears testimony to the intentions of Lord Baltimore in planting his pro- 
vince, intentions well understood and approved by the king—to rear an asylum 
for the Catholics of England. George Calvert was a known and avowed Catho- 
lic; the clause about the diminution of the true Christian religion, could not have 
referred to the rights of the Church of England, the state Church ; for, in the views 
then held, the grant of this charter to a Catholic would of itself have been con- 
sidered a diminution. The history of that period proves that even a “ connivance”’ 
was considered an infringement upon those rights, and a promise of James to grant 
a toleration for Catholics drew violent protests from the indignant Archbishop of 
Canterbury and from the Parliament. Therefore, the charter was worded so as to 
leave the question of a religious establishment open to be settled by the laws of 
the colony itself; while it prevented any toleration of doctrines, beyond those then 
admitted by all to be “ Christian doctrines.”? Witness also the form of the power 
to make laws, &c., which required them to bein accordance with the laws of Eng- 
land (“so faras conveniently may be.”’) It certainly would have been very incon- 
venient for the Catholic Lord Baltimore and his Catholic settlers to re-enact the 
English laws against the exercise of their faith, to escape which they had expatri- 
ated themselves, or to have given the Church of England the rights and powers 
it possessed at home. The contemporary expositions of these sections will throw 
light upon them. Lord Baltimore was also authorized to hold “the patronages 
and advowsons of all churches which (with the increasing worship and religion of 
Curist) happen to be built, together with license and faculty of erecting and found- 
ing ehurches and chapels, &c., and of causing them to be dedicated and conse- 
erated according to the ecclesiastical laws of our kingdom of England.”” A mere 
power to doso, not an obligation on the part uf Lord Baltimore to comply with it. 
For in England a Catholic could hold the advowson of a parish of the Established 
Church. Now, when some forty-four years after the settlement, the Episcopal 
clergy of the province petitioned the government against the then proprietary, and 
demanded a provision for themselves, because the Catholic clergy held lands for their 


' support, Lord Baltimore replied that the Catholic clergy had obtained their lands 


as other settlers had done, under “ the conditions of plantations.”” He was advised 
by the committee of trade and plantations to provide the Episcopal clergy with a 
public support. He refused to do so, for no other clergy in the province had 
received it. The matter so ended. Now, if the charter had secured to the English 
state Church the rights it possessed under the English law, it would have had its 
tithes and its glebes; Lord Baltimore could not have protected himself from the 
claim as he did under the royal charter to his ancestor. This became changed 
afterwards; and under Protestant rule the Protestant Church was established by 
act of assembly ; and glebe lands provided, and tithes levied upon men of all reli- 
gions or none, to support its clergy. This illustration of the effect of the charter 
upon the point at issue is so clear that it requires no further comment. If it be 
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contended that the charter secured general toleration, how is it that after the 
Protestant ascendency, the authorities, Protestants, sworn to administer the 
government of the province according to its charter and laws, could pass and exe- 
eute laws which disfranchised and more or less persecuted, not only Catholics, but 
Protestants, who dissented from the religion established in England—Episcopa- 
lianism? The truth is, the men who lived under the charter, like those who 
framed it, never conceived that it did more than to prohibit the toleration of infide- 
lity, leaving legislation upon religious subjects open to the judgment and discretion 
of the colony itself. It was left for sciolists in later times to make this discovery 
which was never dreamed of in the practical workings of the charter—the consti- 
tution, in modern phrase, of the colony of Maryland. If the charter did not pro- 
hibit nor prevent the Puritans, in their ascendency, from passing persecuting laws, 
and did not interfere with the established Episcopalian Church throughout its 
long supremacy, in enacting and enforcing persecuting laws, it is difficult to under- 
stand how it could, granted as it was to a Catholic for a Catholic settlement, have 
prevented those Catholics from such legislation as would have kept out of the pro- 
vince men, who, when they had found there an asylum from the persecution 
of their fellow Protestants and become sufficiently numerous, turned upon the 
Catholic settlers, disfranchised and persecuted them. It is clear that the Catholies 
had the power to pass these exclusive laws under the charter: would they 
have been permitted to do so by the government at home, if they had been dis- 
posed? This is, in fact, the only point. But they who make this point, when 
they look at the history of that period, should blush for doing so. It admits neces- 
sarily, that the early Catholic settlers of Maryland were in fact tolerant and liberal; 
and, while it attempts to rob them of every honor for being so, takes away the 
necessity of dwelling upon the second point before alluded to. Now, as the Catho- 
lics of Maryland never were intolerant or persecutors, we can only judge of what 
would have been the consequences to them from such acts, by the consequences 
that befell other denominations in the English colonies who really did persecute, 
when they were no more supreme in England and had less favor from the govern- 
ment than the Catholics. It is a fair and irrefutable argument. It is undeniable 
that James and his successor, the unfortunate Charles I, hated the Puritans more 
even than they feared them, from the outset. For they opposed the government 
while the Catholics then sustained it, and in many a /ater struggle loyally and 
truly, forgetting their past persecutions, fought and bled in the royal cause. But 
to these Puritans the king granted New England for an asylum, as he granted to 
Lord Baltimore Maryland as an asylum for the Catholics. He permitted them to 
erect their own form of government, as he permitted Lord Baltimore : and when the 
Episcopalian was disfranchised in Massachusetts as well as the Catholics and all 
others but Church members of the Puritans themselves, when the Friends were 
lashed, their ears slit, their tongues bored and their blood shed upon the scaffold, 
when Roger Williams was exiled, the Lion of England slumbered over the fearful 
wrong. Did the government love the Puritans more than the Catholies or fear 
them less? But it will be said that the Puritan party in England was too strong 
for the government to act. A poor defence, indeed, for the old persecuting spirit 
of New England! But, at the same time, Virginia, which may be called the 
Episcopalian settlement, the settlement of the established religion of England in 
America, drove out from its borders these powerful Puritans and would not tolerate 
them. But the king and parliament had other matters on their hands: they did 
not regard the colonies, nor their legislation. When the parliament became tri- 
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umphant, it reduced them all under its control; when the royal authority was 
restored, the Catholic of Maryland was again tolerant, the Episcopalian of Virgi- 
nia again exclusive, the Puritan of Massachusetts still a persecutor, uninterfered 
with and unmolested. Then the government would not have prevented intoler- 
ance on the part of the Maryland Catholics. But it is said that almost from the 
earliest years, the Catholics fell into a minority and could not have passed perse- 
cuting or exclusive laws because they were a minority. Why, admit this, and 
you have the proof at once of their tolerant spirit. It is beyond all question that 
the great majority of the first colony was Catholic. Bozman says of the two 
hundred persons composing it ‘‘ most, if not all of them, were Roman Catholics.” 
These were the colonists who, under the charter, were the legislators of the colony. 
They might have passed a law restricting the immigration of any but their own 
people : Lord Baltimore, under another provision of his charter, might have refused 
to sell, lease, or grant lands to any but Catholics. How could the Protestants have 
obtained a foothold? Could the men of Kent, at Clayborne’s trading station, have 
claimed the rights of citizens of the colony? They refused to do so, would not 
submit to its government, were declared outlaws, organized a piratical expedition 
against the authority of Lord Baltimore, were defeated by the Catholic colonists, 
dispersed and treated as rebels: and the king and council decided against their 
pretensions. Then, surely, this Catholic majority of the only recognised citizens 
and legislators in the colony, might have done as New England did, as Virginia 
did. But they, on the contrary, received the persecuted, who fled from the other 
colonies and from Exgiand, and as the strength of the faithful settlers at Saint 
Mary’s began to be out-balanced by the numbers of the refugees whom they 
received with open arms and confiding hearts to all the rights which they them- 
selves possessed, so began to wane the peaceful and placid glory of their asylum, 
“the land of the sanctuary.”? The time did come when they no longer had the 
physical power to persecute, had they wished, nor even the power to protect them- 
selves from persecution. That time marked the very commencement of the per- 
secution of Catholics in Maryland It would have commenced sooner, had their 
enemies sooner possessed the power. 

This brings us to the second point—the history of the act of 1649. Before that 
period religious freedom for all Christians had been the law of the province, and 
its rule of government. Yet even then it was, we presume, only a toleration for 
those who were considered “ believing in Jesus Christ.” As we have seen, none 
others, under the charter and its restrictions, could have been tolerated by the 
Catholics, even had they been disposed to do so. It was founded as a Christian 
state, and the glory of its toleration was, that to all “ who professed to believe in 
Jesus Christ,”” protection and equal rights were extended. In the early years of 
the colony it was not found necessary to pass any laws to secure this result: the 
Catholic government of the colony effectually carried it out. But the Puritans 
had grown strong, they had already once overthrown that government, disfran- 
chised the Catholics, and sent their priests in chains to England. The Parliament 
in England had become all-powerful; and to prevent, as far as possible, a renewal 
of these scenes, the act of 1649 was passed, to put on record and to afford all the 
solemn sanction of a law to the toleration which had before existed, untrammelled 
save by the restriction in the charter confirming it in effect to “ persons professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ.”” That the Protestants and Catholics of the colony 
shared in the passage of this law is undoubted, whilst its best clauses originated 
in the tolerant spirit of the early founders. The objections against the law are, 
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that it punished with severity the opinions of some sects that now profess them- 
selves Christians: and that it was cruel and tyrannical. The first section, being 
the one objected to, was intended to punish what was by the assembly considered 
the crime of blasphemy against God. ‘‘ Whatever person or persons, &c., shall 
henceforth blaspheme God, that is curse him, or shall deny our Saviour Jesus 
Christ to be the son of God, or shall deny the holy Trinity, &c., or the Godhead 
of any of the said three persons of the Trinity, or speak reproachfully”’ thereof, 
shall be punished with death, and confiscation of lands and goods, to the lor 
proprietary. Thesecond section provides in the wordsof Bacon’s laws, “< persons 
using reproachful words or speeches concerning the blessed Virgin Mary, mother 
of our Saviour, or the holy apostles or evangelists, or any of them, for first offence 
forfeit five pounds sterling, or in default of payment to be publicly whipped and 
imprisoned,” for the second offence ten pounds sterling, and a severe whipping and 
imprisonment; for the third offence against the same section, forfeiture of lands 
and goods, and banishment from the province. The last remaining penal section 
imposes a small fine upon persons calling others by any sectarian name reproach- 
fully, and requires the offender to ask public forgiveness from the party offended, 
under penalty of imprisonment. The punishment in the first section is that which 
strikes the historical student as the most disproportioned ; that inflicted under the 
second and third, which were particularly adopted for the protection of the feelings 
and rights of the Catholics, were, judging by the usual penalties inflicted for even 
the smallest offences at that period in England, very mild. It is true, that the 
punishment of whipping is now considered as cruel and degrading, and has, in 
nearly all countries, become obsolete ; but at that period, it was universally adopted 
as the penalty for the lighter offences. Here, too, it was only in the alternative 
in default of payment of the fine imposed. The first section was evidently 
intended to prevent a blasphemous speaking of God: which would now be the 
subject of indictment and conviction and punishment before any court in any 
Christian country. It is, therefore, only to the punishment that we look; for in 
that day it was the usual punishment for such crimes, and, therefore, the utmost 
charge against the colonists of Maryland under the act of 1649 is, that they thought 
as the rest of the Christian world did upon the subject of blasphemy, and inflicted 
the same penalties for its commission. But the insertion of this severe penalty in 
the only section which the Puritans themselves would have desired to pass—so 
consonant with their action in New England, (while the penalties in the second 
section, where the Catholic alone was protected in the sanctity of his belief, were 
comparatively so mild) may perhaps afford much light upon the source of this 
enactment and relieve at least the early Catholics of Maryland from any 
odium connected with it. But history does not tell us that this penalty was ever 
enforced. In 1699, after the establishment of the Protestant religion, Coode, an 
Episcopal clergymen, as some assert, and one of the leaders of the revolution which 
brought about that result, was tried and convicted for blasphemy, reviling the 
apostles and denying the Divinity of the Christian religion; but at the suggestion 
of the provincial court, was permitted by the governor to escape the penalty of 
death. During the times of the Catholic lord proprietaries, we know of no case 
in which this penalty was enforced. Thus in fact, apart from its mere existence 
upon the records, it does not prove intolerance upon the colony any more than the 
non-existence of laws against Catholics, now, in some of the United States, can 
prove that Catholics do not suffer from an active and insidious spirit of persecu- 
tion on the part of too many Protestants, Let the ruins of the convent at Charles- 
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town, Massachussetts, the burnt churches at Philadelphia, the approvers of'Leahy 
and Gavazzi, the refusal of a Massachusetts’ legislature to charter a Catholic 
college, bear witness to this fact: that it is not the mere record of a law upon the 
statute book, that makes real persecution, but the spirit of bigotry infused into the 
people, and fanned into a destructive flame by malignant and designing men. 
We have already extended this article beyond the limits assigned to it, and we 
leave the suggestions made in it, to our readers, simply adding that Graham, 
Chalmers, Bancroft,* and McMahon, all Protestants, three of whom had fullaccess 
toall the old Maryland records, and studied them carefully, and who bear testi- 
mony to the toleration of early Maryland, are historical authorities not easily over- 
thrown nor lightly to be disregarded. They judged the colonists of Maryland 
by the standard which then existed, not by the notions which now prevail; and 
the result was that to Maryland belonged the honor of standing first in Christian 
toleration and liberality. ~ 





For the Metropolitan. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF 
WEGLIJ HOCKWER, A JEWESS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Wuo BecAME A Convert TO THE CaTHoLic RELicion, anp was Baptisep 
DURING THE Hoty WeEeEx oF 1853. 


Weeuis Hocxwer was born at Brott, in Galatia, of wealthy Jewish parents. 
Shortly after her birth (which occurred in 1836,) her parents removed to Edessa, 
in Russia, where they remained till the twelfth year of her age. Of their seven 
children, being the only female one, she was loved by them with that fondness 
which is wont to fall to the share of an only son, or an only daughter. The 
sweetness of her disposition, her meekness, and genuine simplicity, rendered her 
very dear, not only to her own family, but to every one acquainted with her. To 
obey and please her parents, might have been said to be her delight. Their will 
had but to be known to her to be followed. This virtue of implicit obedience, 
while it obtained for herself additional esteem and regard, on the part of her parents, 
increased their solicitude about her education. Like all wise parents, they felt it 
was their duty to lay the ground-work of this themselves. Consequently, no 
labors on their part were spared which could impress the Jewish religion on her 
mind; they themselves being the strictest believers in that religion, which, as hav- 
ing been originally instituted of God, is, as they conceived, binding on the des- 
eendants of Abraham forever. Well aware that there was another religion in the 
world, namely the Catholic, which laid claim to the homage and submission 
of mankind, they acted in regard to it in the care of her daughter, as all fond 
parents are wont to act; they deemed it the safest course to keep her, as well as 
the rest of their children, together, ignorant of it. The name of Jesus—that blessed 
name which Christian children are taught to love and revere, and cling to—was 


*The writer in “The Transcript’? supposes that Bancroft did not see Bozman’s 
history: had he read Bancroft he would have found Bozman constantly referred to. 
Bozman says of the act of 1649, that there was in it much to blame as well as to com- 
mend! This is the utmost of his condemnation while he is relied upon to overthrow 
the previously named historians. 
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never heard in her ear. Nothing of His birth, His childhood, His life, His 
sanctity, or His death, had ever been mentioned in her presence. She had not 
even, it appears, heard His religion reviled, or anything belonging to the Catholic 
Church decried; which, in Protestant countries, is so often made, under God’s 
wonderful way of working, the means of conducting so many back to the true 
and only fold. Thus fortified, as she might well be considered, against every reli- 
gion but her own, in which she most fully believed, she was sent, in the twelfth 
year of her age, to a French lady, Madame du Sciart, to be instructed in those 
things which are required as the necessary accomplishments of a young lady, 
Madame du Sciart being a Catholic, the parents of Weglij stipulated that the 
Catholic religion should not be taught at any time while their daughter was present, 
though they had no reason to be apprehensive of anything now shaking her faith. 
She had attained the age of what is considered womanhood in the East. Her 
principles were fixed; they had a firm root in her mind. Her habits were formed. 
The Jewish character and the Jewish creed, commended to her devout and affec- 
tionate heart by the living examples of her own parents, had become a part of her 
being. The books of Moses, the prophets, and the psalms, with the events of 
which they are full, and the glories to which they point, were the subject of her 
constant meditation. To have renounced the Jewish religion, was, with her, to 
despise Him whose servants Moses and the prophets were; a crime for which no 
amends could be made on this side the grave or the other. 

Madame du Sciart became so attached to her Jewish pupil, that at times she felt 
it almost impossible not to speak to her about the Catholic religion in which she 
herself believed. The extraordinary candor and openness of Weglij, as well as 
her many other amiable qualities, so won upon the gentle heart of her mistress, 
that she sometimes doubted how far she was acting in obedience to her Divine 
Master, in allowing one whom He had endowed with so many natural graces, 
to remain ignorant of His religion, without the pale of His Church. The understand- 
ing entered into between her and the parents of her pupil, was a thing which could 
not be set aside without their consent; and from the character they bore, she felt 
it quite unreasonable to expect they would ever agree to anything so contrary to 
their principles. Many, however, were the prayers which she offered up that 
God would do for her pupil what no other could, namely, visit her heart with 
that divine light which should lead her to believe in the Catholic faith. In this 
pious work she would ask other Catholics to join her; and while seeking by these 
means to effect her pupil’s conversion, she would sometimes say to her: “ You 
have the face and the heart of a Christian, though you are a Jew, which I am 
sorry you should be.” To this Weglij’s only reply was: ‘‘ God made me a Jew, 
and it is His pleasure I should live and die one.” In making this reply, it did not 
occur to her that every Jew, St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, St. Joseph of Arimathea, 
and every Jew besides, who embraced the Catholic faith during the last eighteen 
hundred years, might have said the same ; and that if it was a good reason for her 
to remain in the religion of her forefathers, it was also a good reason for all these 
doing what they had not done, that is, remaining in that of theirs. Nay, further, 
upon the same principle, though she did not think of it, the heathen, be the ido- 
latry or morals ever so gross which his parents or ancestors had held, would be 
justified in opposing the spread of the Christian religion in every part of the globe; 
which, in effect, would be tantamount to prohibiting Almighty God to make, at 
any period He might see fit, a revelation of His will to mankind. The Maho- 
metan, the Hindoo, and the Protestant, however far he may have gone from the 
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true faith, might each and all plead the same reason for continuing in their errors. 
Gladly would her mistress have told Weglij all this ; but the fear of doing evil, while 
she only sought to do good, kept her silent. Her interest in her pupil only increased 
with time, which the latter, in the openness of her heart, was led, in speaking of 
it to her mother, to attribute to a desire on the part of her mistress to make her a 
Catholic, which, even at that period, she was as much averse to as her mother. 
From a dream which she had at this time, her mind took a new turn. Her dream 
was this: while asleep by the side of her mother, a splendid church rose up and 
stood before her, illuminated with innumerable lights, such as are to be seen only 
in Catholic countries. Some of these lights were stationary, others were borne in 
the hands of persons attired in vestments embroidered with gold. Among these 
bearers was one of more striking appearance than the rest, apparently their supe- 
rior, carrying a cross of extraordinary brightness, before which multitudes pros- 
trated themselves in adoration of Him whom it represented. Upon seeing this 
beautiful church, her first wish was to rush out of the synagogue, in which, 
according to her dream, she was sitting by her mother, and run into it. Fear lest 
her mother should be angry with her prevented her from attempting it. She 
then began to weep, and to exclaim—‘ What have I to do with the cross? Who 
can save me? If my mother were to discover my feelings, she would kill me.” 
Despairing of any succor, at this moment, the dignified prelate who had before 
attracted her notice, extended over her his mantle (which she afterwards recognised 
to be the cope, used in giving benediction with the blessed sacrament,) inviting 
her to take refuge under it. The excitement attendant upon her doing so awoke 
her mother, who, filled with alarm at the distress in which her daughter seemed 
to be, questioned her as to the cause. Weglij, with all the simplicity and confi- 
dence of her nature, narrated the whole as it had occurred in her dream. Upon 
hearing it, her mother instantly arose, and hurrying to the synagogue, she lighted 
candles and offered prayers that her daughter might not be led, in consequence of 
what she had seen in her dream, to renounce her religion, and become a Catholic ; 
the very thought of which was intolerable to both herself and her husband. 
Weglij was no longer allowed to go to school ; as she had never been inside any 
Catholic church, and had never seen a Catholic priest in his vestments, her parents 
concluded her mistress had talked about these things to her, which was not the case. 
The suspicion was enough, however, to induce them to cut off all intercourse 
between their daughter and her school-mistress in future. Till now it might have 
been said that Weglij was as firm a Jew as her parents themselves. She had 
taken no steps to know what the Catholic religion was. It had once or twice been 
intimated to her that Catholics always signed themselves with the sign of the cross, 
in which she was told there was much virtue, and that it might be well for her to 
imitate them. But beyond this, she knew little or nothing, except what a sharp 
eye and ingenious mind might learn from mixing with other Catholics of her own 
age. The very exemplary life of Madame du Sciart, which, she afterwards 
felt, ought to have told her much, had failed to have its proper effect upon her, 
owing to the erroneous impression she labored under, that that lady secretly wished 
to make her a Catholic. Having this feeling, her mind was kept in a sort of de- 
fensive attitude, which necessarily disposed her to see every thing in the conduct 
of others, favorable to the Catholic religion, through a false medium. Her belief 
was, that the one true religion in the world was her own, in which she had been 
born, and that to inquire into any other was to incur a great sin in the sight of 
God. The lessons of her Jewish instructors, no less than those of her parents, 
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strengthened her in this persuasion. About this period, it would seem, almost in 
spite of herself, her heart would wander towards the Catholic Church, and her 
former school companions, from whose company she was now cut off by her 
parents so far as they were able to effect it, for there were times when she fell in 
with them, and when she could converse with them about the Catholic religion, 
And most dear had those moments become to her. At the certain risk of being 
punished by her mother, would she steal away to them, now and then, to ask 
questions respecting Jesus Christ, His blessed mother, and the cross whieh they so 
often used. On one of these occasions her mother made use of such alarming 
threats, and beat her so cruelly, that she fled from her home and was missing for 
some time. In her trepidation she had gone direct to the house of Madame du 
Sciart, imploring that good lady to take her under her roof for the night. Here, 
upon inquiry, her parents discovered her the following day. She was commanded 
to return home without a moment’s delay. Full of terror, she promptly obeyed. 
Madame du Sciart, for doing an act of charity, which no one under the cireum- 
stances could well have refused to do, was summoned to appear before the chan- 
cellor’s court, under a charge of having attempted to seduce the girl from her reli- 
gion. The trial lasted ten days. The Bishop of Constantinople generously lent 
his aid to the persecuted mistress. Several times was Weglij called before the 
judge to undergo examination. She could say nothing that could attach any 
blame to her school-mistress, who was consequently acquitted. During the time 
occupied by the trial, Weglij had availed herself of several opportunities which 
were afforded her of frequenting the school of the Sisters of Charity. Often did 
she determine, when the call reached her to go before the judge, to declare herself 
a Christian. But the tears of her mother overcame her resolutions, and she returned 
when the trial ended, to her paternal home; promising to her mother, by the way, 
that she should endeavor to forget all she had heard about the Catholic religion, 
and give herself up once more wholly to the observances of the Jewish religion. 
This period of struggling between two conflicting powers, the grace of God, 
which was calling her into the Church, and the authority of her parents, which 
opposed it, extended over two years of her life—that is, from her thirteenth to her 
fifteenth year. 

Having attained an age at which it is common to marry in the East, her mother 
deemed it would be the best way of binding her to the Jewish faith, to unite her 
in marriage to a rich Jewish merchant. Weglij was only a passive instrument in 
the matter. Her mother had selected the husband, without even asking whether 
he would be agreeable to her or not. Her own feeling, had she been consulted, 
would have led her, not only to decline the match her mother had made for her, 
but any other; for the married state was not the one which she would have chosen 
for herself, but its opposite. 

Though her husband treated her very kindly, it increased her miseries to find 
herself the wife of one whom she could regard only as an infidel. Occasional 
relief from these miseries, she was but too glad to seek in the interchange of more 
congenial sentiments with Madame du Sciart. The lady’s charity springing, as it 
did, from a divine source, never failed towards her. She was constantly reminded 
of the grace she had received, of the resolutions she had all but executed of becom- 
ing a Catholic, and of the cross she had east aside for the good things of the pre- 
sent life. Weglij could not calm her troubled thoughts by the conviction that she 
had not resisted the grace of God. She rather feared that she had often been 
visited by inward emotions, which might have proceeded from the inspiration of 
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God. Comparing these, on the one hand, with the many other emotions of a 
like kind, which she had ever of late felt in respect to the Jewish religion, it could 
not but affect her sensitive conscience with fear, to observe how much more un- 
earthly and spiritual were those religious feelings she had resisted, than were those 
she had followed for some time past. Every week she lived in this state added to 
her wretchedness, which her husband was not long in observing. It naturally led 
him to inquire into the cause of it. She told him the exact state of her mind; that 
her heart was in the Catholic Church; that she bitterly reproached herself day and 
night for having so long shrunk from dedicating herself to its service. Though a 
complete infidel himself, her husband was deeply wounded to find his wife dis- 
posed, as it was called, to apostatise from the religion of her ancestors, in favor of 
another which they held in abhorrence. Her reasons she stated simply and gently 
tohim. They consisted mainly of these two parts: The Jewish religion, as it 
existed in the land of her forefathers from the time of Moses to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, was no more. Altar and sacrifice and temple were gone. The Jews 
were without home and without country. They seemed more in the situation of 
Cain, when he was driven forth from the presence of God to wander as a vagabond 
on the earth, than as the peculiar people of God, which, doubtless, they once had 
been. The baser pursuits of this. world had fallen to their share. The law and 
the prophets were without a living interpreter to declare their exact meaning. 
Their authority was, in consequence, at best but human; was no more than each 
individual might please to consider it. Besides, practically, now that the sacrifice 
of the temple had long ago ceased, which all must own was essential to the Jewish 
religion, the main part and the sole stay, was it now entitled to be regarded as a 
true religion? She never had had a doubt of the divinity of its origin; but neither 
had she that the religion whose outward ordinances Adam and his posterity were 
commanded to observe, had a divine origin. Neither had she that Noah’s, that 
Abraham’s, that Job’s, and Melchisedeck’s, and Jethro’s, had all the same; nay, 
more, that that religion which she saw leading the Musselmen by millions to the 
mosque, and the Hindoo by ten millions to the pagoda, had elements of truth 
within their systems, which could have their origin alonein God. This was, how- 
ever, much more than her husband believed of any of them. Religion with him 
had but one source, in every age of the world—the devices of a part of mankind 
to keep the rest in subjection. He did not even believe in the immortality of the 
soul, or the Being of God. Hence one religion was as good as another, and not 
to be given up for another, to the disturbance of social life and domestic ties. The 
duty of children was to be of the religion of their forefathers, if they professed 
openly any at all. If they professed none, as was his case, it was to insult their 
friends, and dishonor their nation, publicly to proclaim themselves apostates from 
the hereditary belief. Though Weglij took a very different view of all religions, 
false, as well as true, she clearly perceived that something more than a divine 
origin was required. She saw, if a divine origin were enough, that, without 
going further back, the religion which was proclaimed from Mount Sinai must 
have been the religion of the world forever; and she also saw, that if it were the 
duly of any one, it must be the duty of every one, to follow the religion which 
had been held by his ancestors, no matter what that religion was. Upon this prin- 
ciple, she well knew the accomplishments of the prophets, no less than the propa- 
gation of the Gospel and the spread of the Catholic Church throughout the world, 
both of which she had been taught as a Jew to expect, could never come to pass. 
The coming of a Messiah, who should be a Messiah to all aations, as well as to 
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the Jew, thus became impossible. Though deeply grieved to set aside a principle 
which was commended to her by all her own relatives, and the authority of one 
whom it could not but greatly offend to see his opinions set at nought, she felt so 
sure that the ground under her feet was immoveable, and so certain that the call 
she had received to become a Catholic was from above, that at length nothing 
could persuade her to remain a Jew. The.tears and entreaties of her father, and 
the threats of her husband, the cries of her six brothers, to whom she had ever 
been an object of the fondest attachment, and the supplications of her many Jewish 
friends, must, she felt, be her first sacrifice for the grace which God had given her. 
It was not with her, as persons out of the Church are led by the Tempter to suppose 
it always to be in the case of converts, a matter of simple reckoning whether it is 
possible, or not, to be saved in the religion in which so many of her kindred and 
friends had lived piously, and died apparently in peace. She felt conscious she 
had asoul. She fully believed that soul destined to a happy immortality. What 
if she should not attain it! Could her own virtue secure it? Her conscience 
replied, no! Upon what then must she rest, as the foundation of her hope? The 
sacrifice which was once looked upon daily in the Temple as the visible sign of 
some vicarious propitiation for the sinner, who, however penitent, however upright, 
could not plead any merits of his own for so great a reward; that sacrifice which 

had for four thousand years afforded hope, and given comfort to such as Simeon 

and Anna in the temple, and to the patriarchs from the beginning of the world, 
was no longer offered. Is there no other in its stead? Are the soul’s fears of 
eternal misery, which are only to be removed by the knowledge of a Divine 

Saviour, or a Messiah,—are these all to be slighted? A brief but most satisfactory 

answer was given to these questions by Madame du Sciart, to whom she had more 

than once, of late, had recourse for the solution of her diffieulties. That sacrifice, 
that atonement, which man required, was to be reached, the Gospel of Christ’s 

kingdom declared, but by one path, i. e. faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Drawn 

towards the Catholic Church through that, and incorporated into a new life by 

baptism, the altar which had been done away, the sacrifice which had ceased, and 

the priest who had not offered it for eighteen hundred years, were each and all to 

be found and approached within the Catholic Church, under new forms, as supe- 

rior to the old and the obsolete, as the blood of Christ, the eternal Son of God, is 
superior to the blood of bulls ; and as the priesthood of Christ, which is established 

for ever in the Catholic Church, is better than that of Aaron. 

It needed no more to be said. Her mind was made up. Meanwhile she becomes 
the mother of ason. As soon as she was able to move, she threw herself upon 
Madame du Sciart for protection and guidance. ‘Behold me,” she said, “ in your 
hands; do with me what seems best.’ Before the good lady complied with her 
request, she made trial of her constancy, remembering how her courage had failed 
ona former occasion. The trial to which she submitted Weglij, left no doubt on 
her mind, that she was prepared to endure every thing for the sake of Christ. 
Weglij returned to her home, to pack up a few things in the way of dress, prepa- 
ratory to making her escape into some place where she could be baptised and in- 
structed more fully in the Catholic religion. It was but a small portion of her 
many bridal dresses she could carry out of the house without exciting suspicion. 
With these and her babe in her arms, she made her way secretly by a circuitous 
track to the house of her school-mistress, where, from the fatigues and anxieties 
she had recently endured, she was taken seriously ill. Finding her gone, her 
relations sought for @er every where. The civil authorities were called upon 
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to make search for her. The cry went through every part of the city, that a 
daughter of Abraham had been perverted from the faith of her family and people, 
and had, doubtless, been made a captive by the Catholics. Turk, Jew, and Greek 
were alike loud in their deprecation of Catholics, though it might have been sup- 
posed, that the last mentioned, being Christians, though in heresy, would rather have 
taken the other side. No place where Catholics were known to reside, escaped 
the scrutiny that was instituted. The last place in which it was suspected the 
fugitive would, under existing circumstances, attempt to conceal herself and her 
babe, was the house of her friend and benefactor, Madame du Sciart. Thither her 
mother, attended by her six sons and her husband, repaired, having heard it 
rumored that she was there. The party entered the house shouting, and uttering 
denunciations against Catholics and Madame du Sciart. The neighborhood rose 
on their side. Had she been found, Madame du Sciart and the few innocent souls 
whom she trained to a useful life, must have perished to satisfy the fury of the 
populace. He who had brought Weglij through so much that was against nature, 
did not now forsake her, nor suffer her protector to fall into the hands of her per- 
secutors. After searching most minutely every apartment of the house, no traces 
of her could they find. Yet she was in it all the while, and might so easily have 
been detected, that Madame du Sciart considered it quite a miracle that the dis- 
covery Was not made, and that she should ever have it in her power to do any- 
thing more towards helping poor Weglij to make her escape. 

During this search the agony of poor Weglij had been extreme; for the place 
in which she lay concealed, was so near that she heard her mother’s calls and sobs 
quite distinctly. To turn a deaf ear upon that voice, and refuse all sympathy with 
tears which flowed from a mother’s affection, required in one of so soft a disposi- 
tion, superhuman power. In this hour of peril she had what she required to 
sustain her under it; and intensely as it grieved her to hear her mother calling her 
by name, and beseeching her to remain with her a few years longer, only to stay 
till her old mother should be taken away by death, when she should no longer 
interfere with her, she had grace given her not to give way to her feelings. What 
will it be to my mother, she said within herself, if I should comply with her 
wishes, even were it possible for me to listen. to a voice which asks me for a time 
to resist the grace of God, and the mercy of my Saviour. She may think herself, 
and feel herself more happy for the few years we may be together on earth; but 
what an injury should I be doing her in the end—though it is an injury which she 
can have no conception of at present—were I to allow her to become answerable 
forany delay on my part to obey the call of my God to come within his fold? I 
cannot convince her that that call to me has proceeded from God, yet I am con- 
vinced of it myself; and who, she or I, would be most to blame, were I to allow 
her grief to overcome me, so far as to make me swerve from my duty to God and 
my own soul? While these thoughts were passing through her mind, her atten- 
tion was suddenly aroused by hearing that her mother had sunk down in a swoon 
on the threshold, while her husband and her six brothers, encouraged by an infuriated 
rabble of Jews and Greeks (heretical Christians, ) threatened violence to Madame du 
Seiart’s husband if he would not tell them where she was; for they still believed 
he knew her hiding-place, and refused to give up possession of the house till he did 
80. Being a man of almost gigantic strength, M. du Sciart’s husband turned the 
attack upon his assailants, and, though with imminent danger to himself, suc- 
ceeded in forcing them out of his house. 
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Having been foiled in this attempt to recover her daughter, the mother of 
Weglij proceeded to one of the courts, accompanied by a number of Jews, who 
deposed that Weglij was a woman of abandoned character, that she had deserted 
her husband, and made away with his child, under the pretence of becominga 
Catholic; while the truth was that she wished to become the wife of another, 
These accusations, made in so public and formal a manner, and by so many wit. 
nesses, laid upon Weglij the necessity of appearing in court, as soon as her health 
permitted her, to refute them. The firmness with which she declared that her only 
offence was that she believed the Catholic religion to be true, and all other religions 
to be false, had an effect upon the Turkish judge, which her perfect innocence 
had not had upon her own kindred, and upon the heretical Christians who had 
combined with persons they deemed infidels to destroy her reputation. He saw 
the falsehood of the charge, and the base motive which had instigated it; and 
admiring the fortitude of the accused, sent her back, under the protection of a 
military force, to the house of Madame du Sciart. During these painful proceed- 
ings in public, her mother had been constantly by her side, endeavoring by every 
argument she could devise, to divert her from the course she had adopted. Asis 
usual in other like cases, she threatened she could not own one as her daughter, 
who had inflicted so great a disgrace in the eyes of the world upon her family and 
friends, as to renounce their religion. Weglij could only reply, that she was pre- 
pared to endure that, or any other loss; nay, that she was ready to forfeit her own 
life, if need be, for the Catholic religion. She entreated her mother to cast aside, 
as she herself had done, worldly considerations, and follow her example by becom- 
ing a Catholic also. 

Monsieur and Madame du Sciart, not thinking their protégée sufficiently safe 
under their roof, sent her off during the night to Scuteri, a village not far from 
the city, where she was with her babe entrusted to a woman of great probity,a 
native of Rome. There she remained a month, her health gradually improving. 
This person thinking she would be safer out of her own country, advised her to go 
to Rome. Her babe, the distance, her poverty, her inexperience, and her youth— 
for she was yet in her sixteenth year—seemed to render sucha proposal-impossible. 
Money, which is essential to travelling, she had none; and even the extra clothes 
which she had originally brought with her from home, she had been forced to sell, 
to defray the expense of the medical attendance which she had had during her 
illness. For knowing the very straitened circumstances of her most benevolent 
protector, Madame du Sciart, she could not allow this expense to fall upon her. 
Means of paying her journey to Rome having, a short time afterwards, been offered 
her, she determined to follow the advice her entertainer had given her. Ina 

French steamer, with a German passport, which had been obtained for her, she 
started for Smyrna, her heart bounding with gratitude to Almighty God, and as 
she thought, her babe smiling in her face with joy, that a short time would see them 
both in the bosom of the Catholic Church. The arrangements which had been 
made for her departure, the secresy with which they had been managed, had been 
such, it was thought, as must effectually elude any attempts on the part of her 
parents or husband to pursue her. With an impression that she was now out of 
danger, she reached Smayrna. An Austrian steamer arrived at the same time, iD 
which her mother, whose vigilant eye had been upon all her daughter’s move- 
ments, had come from Constantinople, accompanied by a Jew who knew Weglij 
so far as having often seen her, but who was unknown to her. This man was 
sent on board the French steamer as a spy, to ascertain whether Weglij was among 
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the passengers. He was not long in finding her. Entering into conversation with 
her, he invited her to go on shore to see the city. Weglij, not suspecting his 
object, was on the point of going, when the master of the steamer, knowing her 

rt was signed for Civita-Vecchia, opposed it. The mother having failed in 
this her first attempt, proceeded instantly to the Austrian consul, and in order to ensure 
his interference, described her daughter as a thief and woman of bad character. 
The consul was referred by the mother to several letters, by which she was accre- 
dited, from people of known reputation, some of them Catholics. These letters 
represented the bearer as a lady, in whom all who knew her were deeply interested, 
and her daughter, who had fled from her home, with property which did not belong 
to her, as a criminal. The consul without delay had the accused arrested, and 
brought before him. He severely reprimanded her for her bad conduct, and in- 
sisted upon her returning with her mother. Weglij firmly informed him that she 
would die before she would do this. “I am resolved to become a Christian, and 
no power in this world shall prevent me, God being my helper. This is my only 
oflence against my mother,or any one. Take my keys; there is my trunk, which 
contains every thing I have with me; if you find an article which is stolen, or not 
my own, [ will give myself up to be tried for my offences.” Had she said no 
more, the consul might have been won to her side; but she added, “ Your readi- 
ness to believe evil, and to side with my persecutors, who are Jews, is a proof to 
me of the falseness of my own religion, and of the truth of that which I seek to 
embrace.”’ Requesting the consul to detain her daughter, the mother returned to 
her steamer, promising she should come back to Smyrna in a short time, armed 
with the power of compelling her daughter to return to her own country. Befure 
she left, assisted by the standers-by, she made a desperate endeavor to get the babe 
outof Weglij’s arms. The babe’s Divine Protector was on its destitute mother’s 
side, and she was able to keep possession of it. While this conflict was going on, 
Weglij was kept under the consul’s order in the vestibule, where an insolent rabble, 
excited against her by the false charges of her mother, put all sorts of insulting 
questions to her. Overcome for a moment, she wept bitterly over the babe which 
she pressed to her heart, dreading they might by an act of violence rob her of it, 
at the request of her mother. 

Here a terrible temptation fell upon her. She began to fancy she might be act- 
ing imprudently ; nay, more, that she had plunged herself in difficulties from which 
she should never be able to extricate herself. Yet she did not despond. She 
recommended herself by tears and prayers to God. As it was for Him she had 
renounced all, she trusted and prayed He would not forsake her. At this moment 
the thought came into her mind, that she might obtain permission to leave the 
place, in which she had been detained so long as a sort of prisoner, upon the plea 
that as the night was approaching, she had need of purchasing something to eat. 
Her request went to the consul and was granted. She went out, followed by the 
crowd of idlers who had gathered around her, hearing herself calléd by the most 
opprobrious names. Having nothing to guide her, she walked about at random, 
till she could hardly stand upon her legs any longer. Yet where could she go ? 
Who would take her in? What could she buy without money? It struck her 
to venture a question to one whom she met: * Where is the Bishop’s residence?” 
It was pointed out to her, close athand. With throbbing heart she craved to be 
received for the night. The kind bishop, full of charity, most readily received her. 
He read the letters she had for Rome; she related to him her design of becoming 
a Christian, and what had recently happened to her since her arrival in the island. 
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His lordship, for that night, sent her to the care of a pious lady whose house was 
not far off, promising he should next day inquire fully into her case, and if pos. 
sible, recover her clothing. The information he sought, he received, but under 
such black colors, that he told her he could do nothing more for her. Weglij, 
almost frantic, implored him, if he could do nothing to alleviate her temporal 
miseries, that he would at least baptise her and her child; adding she was quite 
willing to enter as a servant into any family to earn her bread. The bishop was 
greatly moved. He asked to see her passport. She had it not, it was in the con- 
sul’s possession. The consul was applied to by him to give it up; this the con- 
sul refused, stating he had agreed with her mother that she should be sent back to 
Constantinople for trial the following day. The good bishop, leaning to the side 
of charity, and sympathising with her desolate state, which was now visibly over. 
powering her, sent her by night to the Greek consul, with a request that he would 
grant her a certificate of way at least as far as Sira. The consul at first refused, 
but taking him apart, and confiding to him a part of her secret, she prevailed on 
him to give it. To assist her the better to elude her mother, who it was found 
was still watching to prevent her escape from the place, the certificate bound her 
to go by a sailing-vessel, instead of a steamer. Meanwhile, so well concealed did 
she remain under the bishop’s roof, that her mother could trace her no farther. 
Her embarkation was effected without the least suspicion. On the third day she 
landed at Sira, after a voyage of intense anxiety about her child, which had been 
so ill that its life was quite despaired of. Presenting herself with letters of recom- 
mendation from the bishop of Smyrna to the bishop of the place, she entreated him 
to baptise both her and her child. The bishop finding the child in danger, baptised 
it, but refused to baptise the mother, as she was directed to Rome. He showed 
her every kindness, and placed her with the Sisters of St. Joseph, where she 
remained for three weeks, till her child had recovered. To facilitate her future 
course, he procured for her a French passport; and the Sisters by whom 
she had been so kindly received, recommended her to other Sisters of their Order 
at Malta. The Bishop of Malta, as well as the Sisters of Charity, upon her 
arrival, took great interest in her, detaining her among them for three weeks. At 
the bishop’s request, two priests starting for Rome, took her under their protection. 
In the beginning of November, (1852,) after a series of trials and sufferings which 
she felt conscious divine grace alone could have enabled her to overcome, she had 
the inexpressible consolation of finding herself in the city of Rome. She was 
received into the pious house of the Catecumenes of Madonna de Monti, whose 
affectionate kindness to her seemed to make more than amends to her in one day 
for all the miseries she had endured during the last few years of her life. The 
goodness of God filled her with continual wonder. He it was, she felt, who had 
brought her “through fire and water,” to a haven of rest, in which she would be 
contented to remain, as she expressed it, for ever. 

The first cafe of these good nuns was to instruct her in the Catholic religion. 
The eagerness with which she heard their instructions, was only to be equalled by 
the delight with which she applied herself to those devotional exercises and studies, 
which must ever go hand in hand where the knowledge of the Catholic religion is 
sought. Her perfect docility, the sweetness of her temper, the purity of her heart, 
the simplicity of her mind, her love of obedience, and remarkable unselfishness, 
combined with a gravity of character and a relish for spiritual things which she 
possessed in an extraordinary degree, to render her an object of love and admiration 
to every one within the convent. The treatment she experienced was so different 
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from any thing she could ever have hoped for, on the part of mere strangers, to 
whom not the smiles of her fortune but the calamities of her life had introduced 
her, that she felt a difficulty at times to convince herself that her life was not a 
dream, and that those who ministered to her were women and not angels. Such 
meekness, and such unearthly charity, such zeal for the salvation of sinners, such 
untiring devotion to God and for every thing that spoke of his presence—the 
blessed sacrament, the altar, or the crucifix—-gave religion, and the religious life, 
acharacter of reality she had never conceived, while it filled her with a longing 
to be what those around her were. 

From the day of her arrival, one of her special delights was to visit the most 
celebrated holy places in Rome. During these visits, though still lacking the 

of regeneration, she would often ejaculate within herself—Is it possible that 
any one can doubt the truth of the Catholic religion? Is it possible that any eye 
can fail to see that the mystery of Incarnation is written indelibly on this city, in 
characters which one running might read! On beholding, in every church she 
entered, always some representation or other which spoke to the heart, through the 
sight, respecting our blessed Saviour—Can it be, she would say, that any one can 
see the things which it is given men here to see, and remain an unbeliever, or 
believe in Christ, yet not believe in the Catholie Church? Is it less clear that 
that is the one great temple in which he now abides, and rules, than that the divine 
presence abode of old in the tabernacle of the Jews? She little knew how many 
there are who, from the early corruption of their religious sentiments, can both 
come to Rome and live in it for months, without having either their faith strength- 
ened, or their hearts warmed by what they see and hear. 

She was free from this prejudice, which is, doubtless, the sole cause why so 
many Protestants come to Rome, and so many Jews live in Rome, and yet, com- 
paratively, so few of them become converts. To her, that which gives so much 
offence to both these classes, namely, the picture of the Madonna with the babe in 
her arms, afforded the most exquisite delight. The sight of it hardly ever failed to 
draw tears from her eyes. In looking upon it, it was perhaps impossible not to be 
reminded, that she herself, at the tender age of little more than sixteen, with an 
infant child in her arms, had been forced to endure a portion of the sorrows of the 
blessed Virgin. Henee, like all true Catholics, she became devoted to the blessed 
mother of our Lord, finding by experience afterwards, that without great devotion 
for her, it is impossible to love and honor her blessed Son as His divine and human 
nature require. She had been some time in Rome before she visited the church of St. 
‘Peter. The magnificence of that edifice on her first visit to it, almost overpowered 
her. There was something, however, which spoke to her heart when she had 
been in it some time, far more powerfully than its august form. She recognised in 
it the splendid church which she had seen in her dream when she lay asleep By 
her mother five years ago. Here was the procession of priests with one in dignity 
above the rest, whose vestments were embroidered with gold; here the candles, 
some fixed, some borne in procession, by which the beautiful edifiee of her dream 
had been so brilliantly illuminated; and here, to crown the whole, over the shrine 
in which the ashes of St. Peter and St. Paul sleep side by side, and the altar above 
the shrine, was the very cross she had seen in the hands of one walking at the 
head of a grand procession. What gave substantial reality to what before had only 
passed through her mind as a dream of the night, was the living voice of a priest 
bestowing the benediction of Almighty God upon the faithful assembled before 
His altar. 
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All this impressed her the more, that what she then saw at the mother Church 
of Christendom, she had seen two or three times weekly since her arrival at Rome, 
She had seen processions of a similar sort in many other churches, which differed 
in almost no respects from that she had witnessed in St. Peter’s. ‘Yet that had 
done what these had not. None of them had recalled her dream to her remem- 
brance. Till she set foot in the church in which the living voice of the chief 
shepherd of Christ’s fold on earth is to be heard, her dream remained like a thing 
that is dead. Every church is, so far, a type of St. Peter’s. But it seemed that, 
not the type, not the child, however like, however often brought before her, but 
the august reality, the parent, whose daughters all other Catholic churches are 
proud to be considered, is left, it seemed, to open and extend her arms, as the 
“< great prelate,”’ in her dream, had his mantle to embrace her, and afford a place 
of refuge and rest to her wearied spirit. The reader cannot but feel anxious to 
know how all this impressed her. Without professing to tell all that passed 
through a reflecting mind, such as hers, let it suffice to say, that she had no longer 
a shadow of doubt, that the hand that had led her to Rome was that of her God 
and Saviour. She could now look back with wonder and admiration upon the 
various calamities of her past life, and upon those particularly, which had arisen 
to prevent her reception into the Church, up to her arrival at the fountain-head of 
that baptismal stream, which sends its waters into all parts of the earth. She now 
saw for what purpose her Divine Protector, who had called her away, as He had 
Abraham, from the home and religion of her fathers, had permitted her to be 
villified and suspected so often at the outset of her journey, and by the way. Re- 
flecting on her feelings of almost utter desperation, when she stood disconsolate 
and forsaken in the outer hall of the consul at Smyrna, and, what was yet more 
terrible to her at the time, when she was disclaimed by the good bishop to whom 
she had been recommended, because of the criminal imputations he had heard 
against her, verily, she thought, “ the ways of God are as mysterious as His good- 
ness is great. What I regarded as my degradation and loss, it appears, after all, 
was but the seed He was sowing of my present joy and future glory. Of the 
wells of salvation, which are in all parts of the civilized world, I might have 
drunk, had I persevered in refusing to listen to the voice which beckoned me, and 
the friend who counselled me to come to Rome. But the evidence I could not 
have had which I now have, directly afforded me by God Himself, that He it is 
who has called me, and who calls all who renounce infidelity and heresy, schism 
and sin, to embrace the Catholic faith. Had I remained in the East, among my 
own people, I might have fallen into the error of many others who profess the 
faith of the Greek Christians, believing that the one true religion ; in which case I 
must have belonged to a system, or’Church, which cannot be divine, if I believe 
miyself to have come hither under the guidance, and through the call of God ; and 
1 feel I can no more doubt that I have so come hither, in answer to that call, than 
I can that I am now in Rome, the city of the New Jerusalem.” 

According to a practice which is as ancient as the foundation of the Church 
herself at Rome, the Sabbath of the Holy Week is a day appointed for receiving 
adult Jews by baptism into the Church. Proportioned to the joy which the angels 
above and the faithful on earth are supposed to feel, when any one is brought 
back to the fold of Christ, is the ceremonial on that occasion. The sacrament of 
holy baptism is usually administered by a cardinal at the church of St. John 
Lateran. Being at a time of the year when Rome is usually full of strangers, the 
numbers which flock to witness this ceremony are very great. The majority of 
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these are Protestants from England and America. From the way in which they 
conduct themselves in the church as well as from other circumstances, no one 
could ever infer that there was any other motive for their being present than mere 
curiosity. Of course there may be here and there some single soul sitting or 
kneeling in silence and tears, giving the testimony which every pious Protestant 
will be found glad to give in favor of that grace which the candidates for baptism, 
standing before them, are about to receive for their eternal salvation; but these are 
the exception, not the rule. The generality of Protestants, blinded by what they 
have been taught from their infancy to believe against the Catholic Church, and 
imposed upon by a set of worthless men, who make their sport of them, while 
they make their livelihood out of them, are ready to believe all sorts of absurdities 
which these men, accommodating themselves to the tastes of their customers, put 
forth. This is only, or mainly to be deplored on account of the poor victims who 
are duped and deluded; yet who, at the very moment they are betraying the 
symptoms of those who think themselves the witnesses of a delusion practised upon 
others, and not the subjects of it themselves, as in fact they are. The history of 
Weglij Hockwer, as given in the preceding pages, was well known among all 
the Catholics of Rome, who take pleasure in knowing such things, for some 
weeks before she appeared before this vast assemblage, a candidate for holy baptism. 
If Protestants knew nothing of her, or believed, as many of them are said to have 
done, that she had been kept as a bagged fox for the occasion, in order that the 
ceremony of the day might, for the gratification of the people, not be omitted, they 
have but to blame themselves. The wonderful conversion, and the miraculous 
call of that meek form, which, clad in vestments of snow, waiting to be made a 
child of God, they saw before them, had probably been brought as much within 
the reach of their belief, as the miraculous call of St. Peter or St. Paul to Rome 
had been to persons out of the Church, in their day. They may find to their cost, 
some day, that this was even so; that in their thirst to derive nothing but amuse- 
ment at Rome, from the august ceremonies of the Catholic religion, they had been 
guilty of allowing themselves to believe what, if true, could only happen on the 
supposition, not that they had a sound religion where the Catholics had a false 
one, but that the thousands and ten thousands of miraculous calls which persons, 
such as the subject of this narrative, have fad from the first, are all to go for 
nothing; and that all religion is a mere dream. Taken for what they are, they are 
the standing testimony to mankind, rent into factions by religious differences of 
opinion, that the holy Roman Church is the same as it ever was—the Church of 
the New Jerusalem, the Zion of the whole earth, into which all nations should 
flow; and unto which Protestants of these days are only kept from returning, by 
preconceptions and calumnies against her, which every convert could tell them, 
would they but listen to him, could have no author but one, i. e. man’s great ad- 
versary—the Devil, who had been a villifier of God and His Church from the 
beginning. 

His Eminence Cardinal Patrizzi was the person who baptised Weglij, on the 
day above mentioned, the Sabbath (Saturday ) of Holy Week, 1853, while she is 
still but a child in years ; though, by the grace which had all along sustained her, 
she is the conqueror of as many enemies, internal as well as external, as, but for 
her perseverance, must have kept her for ever out of that haven of rest in which, 
after all her tossings to and fro, she finds herself. 

In giving this narrative to the public, the writer hopes he is doing nothing 
which the individual who is the subject of it, would not, if asked, readily grant. 
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His only motive is to put it within the reach of those at a distance, to join with 
her in magnifying the Lord, and rejoicing in her salvation. Should it fall into the 
hands of any who, living without the pale of the one fold, have had calls, as 
doubtless very many have, which they have allowed to die within them, because 
they love the present world, and will rather be tied to their earthly kindred, though 
separate from the communion of the saints, than leave as she did, father and 
mother and brother, kindred and country, to be united, as she feels the fullest assu- 
rance of being, with the Church of the first-born, whose names are written in 
heaven. 








For the Metropolitan. 


STANZAS. 


1, 


Tue gold and silver of my youth 
I’ve wasted selfishly, and now 

To think of Thee, all love, all truth, 
Makes me in shame and sorrow bow. 


My house I find so low and poor, 

I feel ashamed to bid Thee come, 
There is no carpet on the floor, 

Nor pictured wall, nor pillar’d dome. 


Unhallowed visitors have dwelt, 
And here, alas! too long remain’d; 
They fled when first to Thee I knelt, 
But left Thy rightful dwelling stain’d. 


Help me! to wash it with my tears, 
And sweep it all with heaving sighs, 

And full of hopes, and full of fears, 
Il watch the morning dawn arise. 


Within, no earthly thoughts must come 
Of friend, or wife, or children dear, 
Which Thou hast lent—but calm and dumb 
I'll list Thy sacred step to hear: 


Then meet Thee with a beating heart, 
Oh! may it ever beat for Thee, 

And never, never from Thee part, 
But live in Thee, and Thou in me! 


II. 


Oh! would that I could watch till dawn! 
And neither feel, nor hear, nor see, 

But have the outward all withdrawn 
And think of nothing else but Thee! 
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For faith seems stronger in the night; 
So dim and faint the world appears 
The soul begins to trim her light 
For guidance thro’ the coming years. 


And God seems nearer to us then 
When nature is in darkness hid, 
And all the frothy stir of men 
Is quiet as a song forbid. 


Yet then the senses break away, 

And with them strays the restless brain 
To see the moon rise cold, and grey, 

And shapeless, on the window pane— 


To see the stars all wheeling round 
The mystic axle of the sky— 

And think of space without a bound, 
And then how soon a man may die— 


With that we come again to Thee, 
The pole star of our little life, 

Who, tho’ the whole world change, we see 
Unchanged—to help us in the strife. 


Go, drooping eyelids! take thy rest, 
This is the earth, and we are here; 

Let time and slumber do their best 
And rise refresh’d ere dawn appear. 


Il. 


The earth accords with my desire, 
She turns her bosom to the light, 

And woos her lov’d ’mong clouds of fire, 
And casts aside the shades of night. 


The dew-drops bind the trembling rose, 
Like tears in penitential eyes— 

And, like a priest, the wind that blows 
So gently, says, ‘* be heal’d, arise!” 


And soon the sun will dry the rest, 
The hidden ones that will not shed 

And sprinkle perfume on its breast 
Which will exhale when it is dead. 


So let me cast aside my sin, 

And, with a blessing o’er me thrown, 
Hasten to meet the Son divine, 

My Lord, whom I ‘too late have known.” 


He in His mercy will descend 
And dry my tears, and fill my soul 
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With love and peace, which cannot end 
While I submit to His control. 





IV. 


Joy to my soul! I shall not die! 
Praise, praise for ever be to Him! 

I have received, even I— 

.. “ Fire from the hand of Seraphim !’’ 


Within my breast, oh! let it burn 
More lasting than the Persian’s fire; 
Till all my sins to ashes turn, 
Till all my selfishness expire. ; 


Ah! sacred guest! still visiting 
The ruin’d temples here beneath; 
I will not let Thee go, but cling 
Till Thou hast saved my soul from death. 


I will not let Thee go, but cling— 

From this time forth Thy slave I'll be, 
My will and energy I bring 

And give them back again to Thee. 


Joy to my soul! I shall not die! 
Praise, praise for ever be to Him! 
I have received, even I— 
‘* Fire from the hand of Seraphim !’’ 


Bernarp. 
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SECRET SOCIETIES: WORSHIP OF THE DEVIL. 


Tue London Rambler, in noticing a work recently published in Italy, Ebreo di Verona, 
and now in press by J. Murphy & Co. of Baltimore, makes some disclosures in regard 
to the character of Secret Societies in Europe, which it is well for the people of this 
country to consider. The article in the English periodical is well calculated to open 
the eyes of Americans, in reference to the spirit and aim of the red-republicans, who 
undertook a few years ago, and are still scheming, under the pretence of liberty, to over- 
throw religion and introduce into society the reign of unbridled license. 


Ir was during the Pope’s residence in the Royal Villa at Portici, in the winter 
of 1849-50, that he ordered the Jesuit Fathers in Naples to undertake the publica- 
tion of some periodical which might, by God’s blessing, be the means of restoring 
sound principles in the minds of those many Italians who had allowed themselves 
to be carried away by the sophisms of the revolutionists. Father Curci was se- 
lected by the Holy Father himself to be at the head of this literary enterprise ; and 
of course one of his first duties as editor was to secure a sufficient number of com- 
petent assistants. This can have been no hard task for a member of the Society 
of Jesus, about to establish a Magazine by order of his Holiness; still we should 
not have been surprised, had he been obliged to seek beyond the limits of his own 
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Society for a pen that should supply those light articles which are so essential an 
ingredient in a periodical that it is desired to make popular. It was not so, however; 
he summoned from Rome an aged Father who had been engaged for many years 
in the work of education, and, as he says, had never read any fogli at all, and 
peremptorily committed to him this department of the forthcoming magazine. It 
was in vain that the venerable ecclesiastic deprecated this selection, pleaded inca- 
pacity and the incongruity of the part assigned to him with his age, his priestly 
character, and all his antecedents. The authority of Saints and Doctors of the 
Church was quoted against him; in particular, those words of St."Chrysologus: 
“Et nos interdum nostris parvulis petentibus noxia, ingerimus salutaria sub specie 
noziorum ; fallentes insipientiam, non decipientes affectum ;” and the principle of 
his opposition therefore he was forced to abandon. He now declared that he was 
utterly at a loss to choose a subject; but Father Curci instantly suggested that he 
should lay his plot in the then recent Roman revolution—an event of which he 
had been an eye-witness from its commencement to its close—and an account of 
which could not fail to be interesting to all his readers. Detto fatto. That very 
evening (February 6, 1850) in the course of a solitary stroll along the shores of the 
enchanting Bay of Naples, and whilst contemplating a violent eruption of Mount 
Vesuvius, a happy thought came into his mind, the idea of “ the Jew of Verona” 
was conceived, its outline sketched, and even before the writer retired to rest, the 
first pages, containing a description of the eruption he had just witnessed, were 
fairly consigned to paper. Early in April the first number of the Civilta Cattolica 
was published ; and in it were two chapters of the Jesuit’s tale. The magazine 
has regularly appeared once a fortnight ever since, and we will venture to say, that 
during the many months that this story was continued, it was probably the article 
that was first devoured by nearly every reader. It is now republished in a separate 
form and with many additional notes. The nature of the incidents which it nar- 
rates is such as necessarily to arrest the attention and engage the interest not only 
of ftalians, but even of all Catholic readers. It is not our intention, at least in the 
present article, to give an analysis of the plot, nor yet to discuss the merits of the 
tale in an artistic point of view, considered as a mere work of fiction; we refer to 
it rather as a valuable authority for certain particulars in the history of the Roman 
Revolution which are of the utmost importance, and concerning which we have 
observed with regret that many English Catholics are but very imperfectly informed. 
Every one knows, indeed, that there was a rebellion in the Eternal City, and 
that the Pope was forced to fly from his own dominions; but of the means by 
which that rebellion was brought about they are comparatively ignorant ; and hence 
they are not unfrequently betrayed into imputing blame where no blame is justly 
due, and, contrarywise, of excusing and justifying acts which are in truth utterly 
inexcusable. Moreover, since it is certain that an event of such magnitude cannot 
have passed away without leaving behind it seeds of other events, they are liable 
" to fall into all sorts of errors relative to what may be anticipated for the future, in 
consequence of their very imperfect apprehension of what it is that has really taken 
place in the past. We are satisfied, therefore, that it will not be altogether lost 
labor if we call the attention of our readers to one or two features in the Roman 
Revolution, such as we find them described or referred to in the works before us. 
Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Gladstone, and other Protestants, in books of travel and other 
similar publications, have lost no opportunity of repeating the history as it is told 
by the revolutionists themselves, and as long as they are left in undisputed posses- 
sion of the field, their tale sounds plausible and consistent; it is neither just nor 
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prudent, however, to allow such falsehoods to gain universal currency, as though 
they were acknowledged facts, and we shall proceed to give a sketch of the same 
events, taken from a somewhat different point of view. 

The author of this volume has given us a second title to his work, viz. “An 
Historical Account of the Years 1846-1849 ;”” and one of the chief faults which, 
as it appears to us, is likely to be urged against it, considered in this light, is the 
perpetual anticipation of coming events ; the descriptions, more or less minute, of 
various circumstances in the progress of the revolution, which are here put into 
the mouths of the actors in the tale, or into the letters of their correspondent, 
several days or weeks before the circumstances themselves actually come to light. 
This will strike most readers at first sight as a serious fault in the composition of 
the narrative; it looks as though the writer were unconsciously guilty of numer- 
ous anachronisms ; but in reality it is no such thing. It does but faithfully repre 
sent the true state of affairs in Rome during that disastrous period. Any one who 
was then living there, and who took an active interest in watching the progress of 
political matters, cannot fail to remember how invariably throughout all the troubles 
“coming events cast their shadows before them ;””? how vague rumors of impen¢- 
ing evils were sure to be in circulation among the best informed circles, if not 
among the very populace themselves, on the eve of each new development of 
the plot; and they will recognise in the pages of The Jew of Verona this pecu- 
liarity of the times portrayed with the most happy fidelity. Indeed, it seems to 
have been one special object of the author to insist upon this phenomenon, and to 
lay open to the uninitiated its true cause. 

It has been somewhere said by Mohler, that every book has a double history— 
a history before, and a history after its publication; and it is obvious to apply the 
same remark to every great event in the history of the world, more particularly, 
every political change in the internal condition of a nation. There must bea 
history of its causes, as well as a history of itself and of its consequences. But 
when Mohler goes on further to say that the former history, that is, the history of 
a book. before its publication, “can only be described by the author himself,” the 
parallel we have suggested would seem in ordinary cases to fail. So far from its 
being true that the authors of great political revolutions are the only persons who 
can justly describe the causes of those revolutions, it would be a far greater approxi- 
mation to the truth to say, that they are usually the very last persons in the 
world who are capable of so doing. The final development of political changes 
may be sudden, and yet the causes which have led to them may have their roots 
buried so deeply in the history of past ages, that those who live in the midst of 
them, and to human eyes may seem to have had much to do with bringing them 
about, may really be unable to detect them. They have been, as it were, the 
spontaneous growth of time, the gradual but inevitable result of circumstances; 
and it belongs to the historian of some future day calmly and philosophically 
review all the phenomena, and to trace them to their proper source. This, we 
say, is the ordinary rule in all those changes which are gradual, and if we may 80 
call them, natural. But where the changesare the result of premeditated violence, 

or of some deep-laid conspiracy, the case is different ; here, at least, Mr. Méhler’s 
dictum may be applied, and only the author himself is capable of describing theit 
antecedent history. Nevertheless, it is not often that such a history is written ; and 
certainly we know of no instance in which it has been written so faithfully and 
with such minute accuracy as in the case before us, the late revolution in Rome. 
The letter, or programme, of Mazzini, written in 1846, and industriously circulated 
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among his partisans in all parts of Italy, contains a true and lively sketch of the 
manner in which the revolution was brought about in Rome in the years 1847 
and 1848, which has not been surpassed by any thing that has appeared since that 
date from the pen either of friend or foe. No history of that event can be at all 
complete which does not include some account of it. We will give a few extracts 
from some of the most striking and important portions of this singular document, 
by way of justifying that peculiarity in Father Bresciani’s tale which we have 
noticed, and at the same time giving our readers some insight into the true causes 
of the Roman Revolution. 

“The regeneration of Italy,’? says Mazzini, ‘‘ must be effected by means of the 
princes; it is absolutely necessary that they be engaged in it; and it will not be a 
work of difficulty. The Pope will walk in the way of reform both on principle 
and of necessity; the King of Sardinia, through an idea of gaining the crown of 
Italy; the Grand Duke of Tuscany, by natural inclination, and by a wish to do 
as the rest are doing; the King of Naples, by compulsion; and the minor princes 
will have something else to think about besides reforms.’? We need not stay to 
point out with what precision all this was fulfilled to the very letter; every one 
now knows that Pope Pius IX did not lose a moment after his accession to the 
throne before he took that initiative in the way of reform which was here marked 
out for him; that Charles Albert followed immediately, and by ambitiously arro- 
gating to himself the title of * the Sword of Pio Nono,”’ indicated with a sufficient 
clearness that the end he had in view was nothing less than the crown of which 
Mazzini speaks; and so in like manner of all the other parts assigned in this pro- 
gramme to the several crowned heads of Italy, that each fulfilled what was ex- 
pected of him most admirably. Let us next turn to the rules which were laid 
down concerning the different classes of society. 

Of the nobles it was said, that “it was essential that their assistance should be 
procured; that a few of them would serve as very useful guides or passports to 
the people ; that self-interest might tempt them to stand aloof and resist the progress 
of reform, but that they must be laid hold of by means of their weak point, their 
vanity. Allow them to play the first fiddle,” it was said, “‘as long as they go 
along with you. There are but few of them who will go along with you to the 
end; but the essential thing is, that you keep the end of the revolution hidden 
from their sight; you must only let them see the next step that is to be taken.” 
Who that resided in Rome at that time, but will have visions of Roman princes 
rise unbidden to his memory as he reads these words? The names of Corsini, 
Aldobrandini, Doria, Borghese, and others, stand in the page of history connected 
with the earlier stages of the revolution in a way which attests to all posterity the 
keen-sighted sagacity of these practical observations. Of the people, the arch- 
conspirator went on to speak in the following terms: “ In Italy the class of * the 
people’ have yet to be created; they are ready, however, just now to burst the 
shell which holds them. To this end you must speak constantly and every where 
of their miseries and their wants. The people themselves will not understand it; 
but the active portion of society will soon become penetrated with feelings of com- 
passion for the people, and sooner or later fruit will come of it. You must con- 
tinually repeat, therefore, such words as liberty, the rights of man, progress, 
equality, and fraternity ; and in order that they may better understand the meaning 
of all this, be careful always to place in striking antithesis to them those other 
words of despotism, exclusive privileges, tyranny, slavery, and the like.” 
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Such is the general character of the devices by which it was intended to lead 
the various classes of society in the Papal States and other parts of Italy into the 
fatal snare that was being prepared for them. But this was not all; not content 
with laying down in a rough sketch the grand outlines of their plan, these conspj- 
rators went on to describe it even in its minutest details; and we should not be 
doing justice to our subject if we were not to exhibit at least a few of them. 
Observe, for instance, the delicate appreciation of the true circumstances of the 
case and the keen foresight of all the obstacles that had to be surmounted, which 
characterise the following directions: ‘‘ The ladder of progress is long; we cannot 
reach the top of it but with time and patience. The quickest way in the end is 
to take only one step at a time. Despise no aid, therefore, that may be offered you, 


however trifling. Remember that the globe of this earth is made up only of so 


many grains of sand: whoever, therefore, takes but a single step in advance in 
your direction, reckon him at once and enlist him as one of yours, until he deserts 
you. A king publishes some law more liberal than usual; loudly applaud him, 
and at the same time insinuate a demand for some other law that is to follow. A 
minister indicates a progressive policy; hold him up as a model. Some noble 
affects to make light of his privileges; profess to take him for your guide. When 
he wishes to stop, it is easy for you to leave him; he will find himself isolated and 
impotent to withstand you, and you will find a thousand ways for making un- 
popular and bringing into disrepute those who stand in the way of your plans.” 
And again ; “‘ Under a constitutional form of government, where the people have 
a right to make demands, they can afford to speak loudly, and if need be, even to 
command by means of an émeute; but a people who are still in bondage, like the 
Italians, can only sing their woes in order that the expression of them may be heard, 
yet without giving offence. Avail yourselves, then, of every concession, however 
trifling, to bring the people together for the professed purpose of testifying their 
gratitude. Re-unions of the people, fétes, songs, every thing, in short, which 
establishes numerous relations between men of all shades of opinion, are useful to 
cause ideas to germinate in the minds of the people, to give them a consciousness 
of power, and to render them exacting in their demands.” 

Other portions of this programme we may have occasion to refer to by and by; 
for the present we will take our leave from it by quoting this concluding para- 
graph: ‘ Associer, associer, associer ; every thing is contained in this one word. 
Secret Societies give a power that is perfectly irresistible to the party on whose 
side they are enlisted. Be not alarmed, if you see them split into several divisions; 
the more, the better ; all tend to the same end, only they take different roads. The 
secret will be often betrayed; again, I say, so much the better. There is need of 
secrecy in order to give security to the members; nevertheless, a certain trans- 
parency in this secrecy will be very useful by way of inspiring fears in the hearts 
of those who would fain remain stationary. When a large number of associates, 
having received the word of command to circulate some idea and to impress it 
upon the public mind, are able to concert together with a view to active measures, 
they will find the tumble-down edifice of society already pierced on every side and 
giving way, as by a miracle, before the faintest breath of progress. They will be 
even astonished themselves to see how the mere force of opinion will suffice to 
put to the rout kings and princes, nobles, millionnaires, and the clergy ; in a word, 
all who went to make up the worthless carcass of the old state of society.” 

This last paragraph brings us more immediately to the special object of Father 
Bresciani’s tale; the illustration, or perhaps we ought rather to say the exposure, 
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of the operation of secret societies. Of the several eharacters introduced, four or 
five of the most prominent are members of these diabolical associations; and in the 
histories of these persons, it is shewn both how faithfully the advice of Mazzini was 
followed in their regard, and also with what truth he has observed that “ their 
power is perfectly irresistible to the party on whose side they are enlisted.” At 
the present day, it cannot, we suppose, be necessary to say a word either in proof 
of the existence of these societies, or by way of specimen of their wonderful orga- 
nisation and almost ubiquitous power. There is a feature in them, however, as 
described by our present author, which is not so generally known, and which we 
must allow him to tell in his own words. After describing the scene of their noc- 
turnal meetings in Rome, behind the Lungara, where, he says, the lots were cast 
as to who amongst them should execute this and that assassination that had been 
determined upon; where the most seditious and blasphemous placards and circu- 
lars were secretly printed; and, in a word, where all their iniquities were planned 
and contrived, he goes on to say: 


“Here also was the altar of Satan, raised as it were in rivalry against the altar 
of the Most High. Here he was adored as God; here he received incense; the 
most awful vows were made to him; impious offerings and obscene sacraments. 
Round this altar there danced every night twelve abandoned women, who were 
made the priestesses of the place, and who offered the execrable sacrifice. Nay 
more,—my hand trembles as I write it,—these wicked harlots went forth in the 
morning with an air of devotion and piety, dared to draw near to the table of the 
Lamb without spot, and receiving the Sacred Host at the hands of the priests, 
withdrew into a private corner, removed It from their mouths, and pine 3 pre- 
served It for their own abominable purposes in the nightly assembly. There, when 
the altar was duly prepared, the fire lit and the incense sprinkled on it, the Sacred 
Hosts were placed ina cup, all the assembly stood round with their daggers drawn, 
and one amongst them being appointed priest, solemnly invoked the devil, address- 
ing him by the various names and titles of Almighty God, and saying: ‘ Do Thou, 
our God and our Lord, receive now the homage of the Body and Blood of thy 
deadly enemy. Behold Christ is at thy feet; do with Him what thou wilt. Thou 
didst long since crucify Him by the hands of the Jews, and it was well, for He 
desired to rob thee of thy kingdom, and thou didst pay Him according to His 
deserts. Make use now of us Christians for His still greater humiliation; we 
renounce and abjure Him and treat Him as our slave. He threatens hell to those 
who do not believe; we believe Him, yet we fear not His hell; rather we desire 
to unite ourselves to all the blasphemies that are poured forth against Him by all 
the damned, and that will be poured forth against Him by them and by ourselves 
throughout all eternity. This base and cowardly God is fled to the heights of hea- 
ven; but by means of His priests we draw him down again to earth, and have 
Him here now in our hands. Now, therefore, let Him pay the penalty for all that 
He has preached about obedience, poverty, and the pardon of our enemies. Death 
to priests! Death to Jesus Christ.’ And with these words, they took the Hosts, 
pierced Them through and through with their daggers, broke Them in pieces, and 
finally threw Them on the altar-fire as a holocaust to the devil.” 


The publication of these horrible details created, as might have been expected, a 
profound impression on the public mind when they were first made known; and 
a large number of persons were inclined to be scandalised at the writer, and to 
accuse him of a wicked forgery. It will at once suggest itself to every thoughtful 
reader, that nothing but the most intimate conviction of the truth of the picture 
could ever have justified any man of piety in drawing it; and now, in this new 
and corrected edition, we have the author himself coming forward, and not only 
maintaining in the strongest language (in the preface) the general truth of his 
whole narrative, but also appending a note to this very passage in particular, in 
which he assures us that those in authority in Rome can bear him testimony that 
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he has not described the hundredth part of what went on in that hell upon earth; 
moreover, that not only was the house in which these atrocities were committed 
discovered and searched by the police, but that more than one of those priestesses 
is at this moment in a Roman prison. 

But we must allow Father Bresciani to tell his own story yet a little longer, 
Bartolo, one of his principal characters, and a type of a very numerous class of 
Romans at that time, well-intentioned in the main, but easily deceived by false 
appearances, is in the company of Cardinal Mezzofanti, with whom he was on 
terms of intimacy; and the cardinal, observing him to be uneasy and troubled in 
mind, inquires kindly, What is the matter? 


** Bartolo, unable any longer to contain himself, replies: ‘A very singular cir- 
cumstance has happened to me, your Eminence, about two hours since. I was 
coming out of a chemist’s shop opposite San Pantaleone, when I chanced to 
stumble upon Monsignor Morini [at that time governor of Rome; afterwards 
murdered near Faenza,] an old friend of mine, though there are some points on 
which he and [I are not of one mind. He took me aside into the portico of the Casa 
Braschi, and there showed mea red bag full of strange articles, I hardly knew 
what. ‘Look here,’ said he, ‘ you who are foolish enough to believe that reli- 
gion in these days is flourishing in Rome more than it ever did before, and that all 
the old Carbonari have repented of their past wickedness; look at all these instru- 
ments which have been used for magical purposes, and which were brought to 
me this morning before day-break by some unhappy fellow, whether moved by 
some qualms of conscience or by pure fright, I cannot say.? At these words of 
Monsignor Morini, I only started in surprise and begged him to explain what he 
meant. ‘I wish to tell you,’ says he, ‘ but quite in secret, what this stranger told 
tome. ‘Monsignor,’ he said, ‘this night I have seen the devil with these very 
eyes of mine, and I have worshipped him; and I heard his voice as he spoke, en- 
couraging us—myself and five others who were with me—to work manfully in 
his cause, and promising us that we should be happy if we served him right well 
and honestly. O! that horrible face is ever before my eyes; that voice yet sounds in 
my inmost soul; I am overcome, body and soul, with a most mortal terror; sprin- 
kle me, I beg of you, with holy water and sign me with the sign of the cross.’ 
When I had succeeded in quieting him a little, I pressed this man to come to me 
to-night and prepare himself for the healing remedies of the Church. O Bartolo, 
he told me things that make one’s hair stand on end to think about; be careful, 
keep yourself firm in the faith, and don’t lose your devotion. These impious 
wretches promise us some foul weather by and by, I assure you.’ And so saying, 
he went away. ‘Now I think,’ continued Bartolo, addressing the cardinal, ‘ that 
all this is idle nonsense; but I should be glad to hear your Eminence’s opinion. 
Do you think it possible that the devil should appear after this fashion? Is it pos- 
sible that there can be at this moment in this city of Rome a sect so abandoned 
as to worship the Devil for God, and to have acknowledged leagues and covenants 
with him, that he should assist and further by his power the plots and conspiracies 
of the rebels? It is a wondrous tale, to which I can scarcely give credit.’ To 
these inquiries the Cardinal answered with his usual discretion and wisdom: 
‘ Bartolo, my friend, you have asked a very intricate and difficult question. Posi- 
tively to affirm that there is in Rome such a devil’s home as you have described, 
is what I cannot do; at the same time no man of sense, who has had an opportu- 
nity of penetrating at all deeply into the mysteries of human iniquity, will pretend 
to deny but that there exists in the heart of Europe a dark and mysterious associ- 
ation which animates and guides all the Secret Societies every where in all theit 
iniquitous plans. Most men are foolish enough, when they hear of these things, 
to scoff and turn them into ridicule, calling them old women’s tales and the like. 


Nevertheless, the great St. Leo, speaking of the sect of the Manichees, says: . 


* Whose only law is falsehood, their religion the devil, their sacrifice all manner 
of uncleanness.’ Tertullian too has somwhere said that ¢ the devil is the imitator, 
and as it were the ape, of Almighty God, copying Him even in the sacraments. 
Those words of Mr. Haller too, in his letter to his family, are very remarkable, 
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viz. ‘ that the organization of the Secret Societies had as it were prefigured to him 
the Catholic Church long before he had ever studied it, still less embraced it” I 
remember to have heard a distinguished gentleman of Lyons once say, that Satan 
has on earth what may be called his Catholic Church, at war with other diabolical 
sects. The gentleman of whom I speak used to compare these two Churches, of 
Christ and of Satan, to a palace built on the clear and quiet waters of some lake, 
whose fair proportions were accurately represented, only in an inverted position, 
in the waters on which it stood. Thus Satan in his Church has constituted, 
as Christ has in the original, a hierarchy, a priesthood, sacraments, worship, relics, 
a calendar, festivals, temples, missionaries, religious vows, orders, congregations, 
deyotees, (the justi of Weitling,) a bible, dogmas, precepts, counsels, a liturgy, 
aritual, a liturgical language, in a word, every thing that is to be found in the 
Church, only in a diametrically opposite sense and for opposite purposes. To these 
wicked wretches the devil is God, and the damned are saints. They have not yet 
their Messias, but they look for him, and he is Anti-Christ: their Church is not 
yet a visible one but they expect it will be when their Messias is come. Nothing 
can exceed the malice of these wretches. If they have determined to remove any 
one out of the way by death, they seek first to make him sin, that so they may 
secure his damnation. I once knew one myself who studied the whole course of 
St. Alfonso’s Moral Theology in order that he might discover new sins and new 
modes of sinning, just as we read the lives of the saints that we may seek to imi- 
tate their sublime virtues. To the most horrible vices they give the names of the 
most sublime virtues. Pride is, in their vocabulary, chastity ; the most impure love, 
charity ; the weakness of mind which belongs to a man wallowing in the filthiest 
pleasures, humility ; and so with the rest.’ ” 

Whether such a discourse as this was ever actually held by the late Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, it matters not to inquire. The author of this volume was a very inti- 
mate friend of his Eminence, and had frequent opportunities of conversing with 
him, and there is nothing in the least improbable in supposing the whole to be a 
truthful discourse, even down to the circumstances of the very person who is 
represented as delivering it. What concerns us more to inquire is, how far the 
subject-matter of the discourse is true in itself, without any reference to the sup- 
posed speaker of it; and we are afraid that there are only too many, even among 
Catholics, who, as his Eminence is made to say, “ are foolish enough, when they 
hear of these things, to scoff, and turn them into ridicule, calling them old wo- 
men’s tales and the like.”? It is not uncommon in these days to hear Catholics 
talk, and to read Catholic books which are written, in a way that would seem to 
indicate a very comfortable belief that the Devil has long since ceased to trouble 
himself with the men and things of this terrestrial globe of ours, and were now 
doing nothing else but waiting patiently in his infernal kingdom to receive all such 
as, through their own obstinacy and carelessness, should come to him there. The 
class of persons to whom we allude seem to laugh at the very idea of diabolical 
agency being possible in our own days; it is much if they even admit its existence 
in times past. All the medieval, and later than medieval stories about witchcraft, 
and magic, and necromancy, and the occult art, they treat as though utterly devoid 
of all substantial ground of truth, as nothing more than the result of certain laws 
of nature, ill-understood or wholly unknown to some, but cleverly applied by 
others, or perhaps the mere dreams of a wandering and excited imagination. Yet 
it would be well for such persons seriously to consider, not only the strong and 
distinct testimony of so grave a writer as the one we have just quoted, but also 
the universal voice of history. “It is an historical fact,’”’ says the author of Mores 
Catholici, that while there has been a successive series of pure and just men, 
beatified even on earth by the vision of their Creator, so has there also been a suc- 
cessive series of persons deep in guilt and shame, cultivating sympathy with night 
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and darkness, devoted to a demoniacal mysticism, who sought to behold His 
enemy, who believed they had attained in nocturnal visions that horrible point of 
evil, and who were deemed by their contemporaries to have had their wills in that 
respect gratified.”** ‘To counteract and imitate the divine ordinance of a tradi- 
tionary instruction to the human race,”’ says the same learned author, “ the ancient 
writers supposed that the Demon provided a tradition of his own; and that, to 
entice mortals by promising a restoration of the original privileges of nature, he 
included in it a doctrine of devils, by which men were to be brought into commu- 
nion with beings of angelic nature. The constant tradition of this diabolic sect is 
attested by Tertullian, St. Justin, St. Ireneus, St. Cyprian, St. Clement, St. 
Chrysostom, and St. Augustin. It can be traced through the middle ages; and 
its existence at the present day, not only in the East, where it reigns as in the days 
of Pharaoh, but also in some of the Secret Societies spread over Europe ; is doubted 
by no one who has extensive communications; though certain individuals, even 
belonging to these societies, may not conceive it possible ; for all things are not for 
all; and as in the rites of Bacchus and Ceres it was necessary that there should 
be an ass to assist at them to carry the mysteries, so here, to answer the purpose 
of those who are initiated, there must be rich men and noble to play an analogous 
part.”” Mr. Digby then goes on to quote what has been already cited from Ter- 
tullian, that the Devil apes all the mysteries of God, that he is full of emulation 
to rival even things in the mysteries of the divine sacraments, so that he baptises, 
gives his believers secret marks, and celebrates also the oblation of bread; and it 
is very remarkable that in some of the examples which he has collected, we have 
‘sacrilegious Masses of indescribable horror,’’ and an impious mimicry and pro- 
fanation of the holy Eucharist, just as hes been here described as having taken 
place in the city of Rome. It appears also from another story which he tells 
concerning some of the sect in Milan, that a part of the wicked ceremonies in use 
amongst them at that time was to tonsure women like clerks, with all sorts of 
imprecations against the clerical tonsure; and elsewhere he mentions a curious 
fact, which seems clearly to indicate some connection with the same traditional 
school, that during the massacres of the Jesuits and friars at Madrid, in 1834, the 
murderers invariably disfigured the tonsure after fracturing the skulls of their 
victims. 

And now, having received from the voice of history no unimportant testimony 
in confirmation of the picture set before us in this romance (so to call it) of The 
Jew of Verona, let us turn once more to the language of our author upon the 
same subject. We have already heard him tell, by the mouth of a third party, 
the story of a man who believed himself to have seen the devil in one of the 
nightly meetings of these Secret Societies ; in another part of his work (vol. ii, p. 
367) he repeats the same horrible tale on the testimony of another witness. One 
of the women who took part in those abominations, and who, by God’s great 
goodness, has since repented, and is now in prison in Rome, assured a priest who 
went to visit her there, that she had herself been present on one occasion, when, 
at the moment that a new member was being initiated, and was solemnly devoting 
himself to the devil as to his God, a hideous monster rushed forth from under the 
stand on which the idol of their worship was placed, uttering the most horrible 
roars, and filling the place with a dense smoke and a foul smell ; the newly-enrolled 
worshipper fled upon the instant, nor were the rest of the company slow to follow 


* Book viii, c. 13. 
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him. Vague rumors that something of this kind had happened were afloat in 
Rome at the very time; but most persons, like Father Bresciani himself, probably 
disbelieved them. Now that he has heard it from more than one source, and 
each professing to be an eye-witness of the scene, he contents himself with saying 
that he sees nothing in the story that can justify ridicule ora suspicion of imposture. 
Certainly the visible presence of the devil would seem to be only a fitting reward 
for such frightful blasphemies and wickedness as seem to have been the habitual 
occupations of those who frequented these meetings. Besides what has been 
already quoted on this head, we may add the confession of one of the characters 
in this book, who tells us concerning herself that “as she trampled under foot the 
divine Host, she renounced Jesus Christ and swore eternal fidelity to the devil. 
With a surgeon’s lancet,” she goes on to say, ‘‘I drew some drops of blood from 
my body, and with these I wrote the dedication of myself to the devil, protesting 
even though at the moment of death I should turn to Christ, nevertheless I in- 
tended, willed, and avowed, that my soul should be the devil’s forever!”? Truly 
itis not wonderful that a soul that has committed herself to vows and deeds like 
these should with difficulty be persuaded that in the infinitude of God’s mercy 
there is yet a place of repentance left; and Father Bresciani assures us, from his 
personal experience in dealing with souls that have been entangled in these terrible 
snares, that such is ordinarily the case. It may seem at first sight very inconsistent 
with this acknowledgment, that in these volumes he has not scrupled to represent 
four out of the five illuminati whose deaths he has described, as having had grace 
torepent before they die. But he tells us himself that he has done this for a specific 
purpose. He has written his tale, notas a man of the world might write it, but from 
the highest motives, and as a religious, never losing sight of the one great object 
of his life, the salvation of souls and the greater glory of God; and he judged it 
necessary for this purpose to set before his readers, very many of whom (it was 
likely) had been more or less mixed up with these Secret Societies, examples of God’s 
mercy rather than of His judgments. He knew that at a time of dejection and 
disappointment such as the “‘ young Italy” party must necessarily have experi- 
enced, when all their plans were frustrated by the entry of the French into Rome 
and the return of the Holy Father, many of them would naturally be led to look 
back with feelings of deep regret upon the wicked course they had entered upon ; 
and he knew on which side their temptations would lie; with what malicious 
cunning the devil would seek to drive them to despair. Like a wise and tender 
physician, therefore, he provided the medicine best suited to their malady, and has 
thought it more prudent to encourage them by numerous examples of repentance 
than to terrify them by pictures of an opposite character. Most thankful are we 
to be able to add, on his own authority, that he has had the consolation of seeing 
his charity in this matter rewarded. 











THE PASTORAL OF THE MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP OF CINCIN- 
NATI, ON MARRIAGE AND FAMILY DUTIES IN GENERAL. 
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Venerable Brethren and Beloved Children in God: 


A Pastoral Letter on the important subject of marriage, with regard to which a 
lamentable ignorance exists in many minds, while the rules and disposition for its 
reception, and its Christian sanctions and obligations are either impiously denied, 
or foolishly neglected by others, seems to us to be, in an especial manner called for 
and necessary at the present time. If in every state of life, it is only by a faithful 
compliance with the requirements of religion that man can attain the happiness to 
which, by a law of his nature, he incessantly aspires, what other effect can flow 
from the contempt, or violation of the laws of God regarding marriage, one of the 
most important of all human relations, but the poisoning of the very source of 
society and the forfeiture of all hope of happiness for time and eternity? The lev- 
ity, the indecent haste, the utter disregard of all the ordinary precautions to secure 
a prudent and happy choice with which marriages are so often contracted, the 
miseries in which the unhappily married drag out their existence, and the scan- 
dals attendant on separation and divorce, without adverting to the numerous other 
penalties of such rash connections, should induce all whom the plain and earnest 
words of this instruction shall reach, to listen to them with due attention and profit 
by the admonitions they convey. 

The origin of the marriage union, even as a natural contract, was Divine. God, 
from the first beginning, instituted it and presided at the solemnization of the first 
nuptials and blessed them. He created but one woman for one man, to show the 
unity of marriage; and He inspired Adam with the words read in the 23d and 
24th verses of the second chapter of Genesis, to show it was indissoluble. If He 
afterwards permitted for a time polygamy and divorce, it was because of the 
“* hardness of the hearts’? of the Jews, and to exhibit more clearly the superiority 
of the Christian dispensation, in which none of the imperfections tolerated ina 
carnal people were any longer to be endured. 

When they whom God united fell, it was because they violated the law which 
he established as the condition of their happiness ; and when they were reinstated, 
it was because of his mercy, which, according to the remark ot St. Augustine, still 
left to marriage much of that happiness which he had originaly destined for a faith- 
ful people. 

As the ancient Scriptures represent the Eternal Father blessing the first mar- 
riage, so does the Gospel exhibit to us Jesus Christ, from the commencement of 
his public life, honoring with his august presence and that of his blessed mother 
and the apostles, the marriage feast of Cana, in Galilee, and working at it his first 
miracle. This condescension of our Divine Redeemer was intended to prepare the 
Christian mind to discern in the marriage relation something far more sacred than 
what the Jews beheld in it, and to revere the sublime dignity with which it was 
soon to be invested as a Sacrament of the New Law. It is thus that Jesus Christ 
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seeks to regenerate and bless the human race by elevating men’s conceptions of 
the sanctity of the marriage union, and inspiring them with a proper sense of the 

ity of intention with which they should contract so satred an engagement, and 
fidelity with which, through life, they should comply with its obligations and fulfil 
its expressed and implied covenants. 

It was by fervent prayer that they might be directed by the Almighty God in 
the choice they were to make, and by seeking, before all things, to know and fol- 
low the Divine will, that the ancient fathers secured a patriarchal blessing on their 
marriages. And in no other way can Christian marriages be placed under the 
guidance and controlling influence of Heaven. 

When, therefore, persons, after due deliberation on the end for which they were 
created, and the path by which it is the will of God they should reach Heaven, 
and the place they should occupy, and the duties they should discharge as mem- 
bers of society, and as accountable to God for their actions, come to the conclu- 
sion that God calls them to the marriage state, they should often and fervently im- 
plore the light of his Holy Spirit in order to a right choice, and take counsel of 
their parents and their pastors, and receive the Holy Sacraments on this intention, 
carefully abstaining from engaging themselves by rash oaths, or promises, or pre- 
cipitate resolves before these dictates of common sense and piety have been com- 
plied with. It was in answer to Abraham’s prayer that God assured him that he 
would send an angel with his servant to select a wife for his son, and in answer 
to Eliezer’s prayer that Rebecca was indicated as the choice of God. “Home 
and riches are given by parents,’’ says the Book of Proverbs, ch. xix, v. 14, “ but a 
prudent wife is properly from the Lord.” ‘The grace of a diligent woman,” 
says the Holy Ghost, “shall delight her husband. . . . Her discipline is the gift 
of God. As the sun when it riseth in the world, in the high places of God,. . . 
as the lamp shining upon the holy candlestick, . . . as golden pillars upon bases 
of silver, . . . as everlasting foundations upon a solid rock, so the commandments 
of God in the heart of a holy woman. A good wife is a good portion. She shall 
begiven in the portion of them that fear God, to a man for his good deeds.”— 
Wisdom, ch. xxvi. But the “ drunken woman whose reproach and shame shall 
not be hid, the jealous woman whose grief and mourning of the heart, the wicked 
woman of whom he who hath hold, hath hold of a scorpion, the quarrelsome and 
passionate woman than with whom a dwelling in the wilderness is better, a con- 
tentious woman, whose tongue is as the dropping roof of a cold day, the immo- 
dest woman who will shame her husband, and father till she fail, such is the 
scourge of God for the man who taketh not counsel before marriage.” “The 
Lord beholdeth the ways of man and considereth all his steps. His own iniqui- 
ties catch the wicked, and he is fast bound with ropes of his own sins. He shall 
die because he hath not received instruction, and in the multitude of his folly he 
shall be deceived.”? Wisdom,—Proverbs,—Passim. 

When there is a question of selecting a husband or wife, it is important that the 
impediments which render marriage null and illicit, be clearly known. 

Ist. In the first place, the marriage of a Catholic with an unbaptised person, 
unless a dispensation be previously obtained, is null and void and illicit and crimi- 
nal. “Bear not the yoke together with unbelievers”—and by this word all are 
Meant, no matter what their professions, who have not been baptised—* for what 
participation hath justice with injustice, or what fellowship hath light with dark- 
ness? And what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath the faithful 
with the unbeliever? And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols? 

74 Vou. I.—No. 11. 
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For you are the temple of the Living God, as God saith: I will dwell in them and 
walk among them ; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. Where- 
fore go out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
the unclean thing. And I will receive you, and you shall be my sons and daugh- 
ters, saith the Lord Almighty.” II Cor. vi, 14 and Seq. See also Gen. xxiv, 3 
Exod. xxxiv, 16: Deut. vii, 3, &c., &c. 

2d. Marriage with blood relations to the fourth degree inclusively is invalid. 
And nature often stamps on the minds and bodies of the offsprings of marriages 
contracted in defiance of this prohibition, and sometimes even when a dispensation 
has been obtained, unequivocal marks of her displeasure. 

3d. Affinity nullifies marriages within certain degrees—especially in the first de- 

gree, direct, or collateral. And this impediment is induced by lawful marriage, 
and by criminal intercourse with the near relatives of the person to whom one is 
married or seeks to be married. The other ways in which the impediment of af- 
finity is contracted, and the different other impediments, natural and ecclesiastical, 
rendering marriage null, can be ascertained by reference to one of our larger cate- 
chisms. And when these are not accessible, or the parties needing instruction can- 
not read, the pastor will not fail to give the oral information necessary to this por- 
tion of his flock. 

4th. Marriage with a divorced person is null, and therefore is illicit and sinful. 
When Christians are once validly married, no power on earth can authorize the 
husband to separate from his wife, or the wife from her husband, and contract 
another marriage during the life-time of the other party. A separation trom “bed 
and board,”? may for various causes, such as infidelity, cruel treatment, persecution 
for conscience’ sake, be not only allowed, but recommended, but from the ‘ bond of 
marriage” never. St. Paul knew the mind of his Divine Master and his instruc- 
tions on this subject to the Pharisees as related in the Gospel.—* What God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder,” and the rest as read in the xix chap. of 
St. Matthew ; and therefore he wrote, “A woman is bound by the law as long as 
her husband liveth.”*—I Cor. vii, 39. And again, “For a woman that hatha 
husband, whilst her husband liveth is bound to the law, but if her husband is dead, 
she is loosed from the law of her husband. Wherefore whilst her husband liveth, 
she shall be called an adulteress if she be with another man.””—Romans, vii, 3. 

5th. The letter and spirit of the Bible which they have always on their lips, but 
alas! so little in their hearts, are in this regard outraged by sectarians when for 
incompatibility of humor, wilful absence, and other causes more or less trivial, 
they pretend to grant divorces from the bond of marriage. This is the bad fruit of 
abad tree. It is the necessary consequence of their evil principle that the peer- 
less bride of Christ became corrupt and that He repudiated her and made alliances 
with all of them! No, Christ did not repudiate the Church, but He loved her, 
and delivered himself up for, and He stands by her, and lives with her, and cher- 
ishes her, and abides with her forever. So says St. Paul; and so should the hus- 
band and wife remain mutually faithful to one another, and love one another until 
death.— Eph. v, 22 and Seq. 

The legislature has no power, in this country or any other, to grant divorces 
from the bond of marriage. It transcends the power delegated to it by Almighty 
God for the good, civil government of His people, when it presumes to do so. Its 
license is not the license of Heaven, and they who avail themselves of it, in 
defiance of Heaven’s prohibition, are guilty of adultery. The teaching of Cate- 
chisms in sectarian Sunday Schools, and the perverting of Catholic children from 
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the faith of their forefathers, for which some of these are notorious, is but a poor 
salve to their guilty consciences. It aggravates their guilt. 

Marriages are, though valid, illicit when the contracting parties are in mortal sin ; 
when a Catholic is married without a dispensation, to a Protestant; when a Cath- 
olic is married by a squire, or sectarian preacher, when he can have access to a 
lawful priest. It is also “unlawful when solemnized at forbidden times, and not 
only unlawful but null and void, when contracted clandestinely, for instance, in 
those countries of Europe, and those parts of the United States and in Canada 
where the discipline of the Council of Trent, regarding marriages is known to exist. 
We can not take time to enter into detail on all these subjects, but we recom- 
mend their development to the zeal of the Pastors. 

The subject of mixed marriages, that is marriages of Catholics with Protestants 
is one which we can not here omit, or delegate to another. It is a subject of par- 
amount importance to the purity of the Catholic faith and the peace of families. 
And after the most heartfelt expession of our gratitude to God, for the good which 
has resulted from those marriages, in certain honorable exceptions, we cannot, as 
a general rule, too earnestly dissuade the children of the faith from such dangerous 
and unlawful alliances. ‘‘ God is the God of peace and not of dissension.” St. 
Paul admonishes all to “‘ keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace,’”’ Ephes. 
iv, 3, and he shows its only sure foundation to “ be one Lord, one Faith, one bap- 
tism.”—v, 5. Now this blessed peace, this blessed unity, is impossible where hearts 
and minds are divided on the subject of religion. Where the husband insults what 
the wife reveres, where he blasphemes what she adores, where he calls that a hu- 
man invention which she has been taught of Heaven to venerate as Divine. And 
what must be the religious fate of the children of such parents? What must they 
think of the religion of either parent, or of both, when they hear those disagree 
whom they should never know to be divided in sentiment, and see those turning 
on the Lord’s day, to different conventicles whom they should ever behold walking 
“in the house of God with one accord ?””—Ps. liv, 15. And should the parties 
agree to compromise matters, by practically treating the religion which is false like 
the religion which is true, what is this but teaching children by parental example 
to be indifferent to the truth, or falsehood of religion, and to serve “‘ two masters.’’ 

The only occasion when the Catholic Church yields her reluctant consent to a 
mixed marriage is when the Protestant party solemnly promises not to interfere 
with the faith of the Catholic party, and to suffer the offspring, that may result 
from the union both male and female, to be baptised and educated in the Catholic 
faith. This promise is sometimes readily enough made, but we have examples in 
this city to show how shamefully it can be broken. There are here and elsewhere 
melancholy instances of the bitterest and the most unrelenting persecution of the 
Catholic party until the very soul of the too confiding being is a slave, and this in 
Violation of the most solemn pledges given to the intended and her relatives, and 
to the minister of God, that the rights of consciene should be held sacred and in- 
violable. A Catholic priest would not give absolution to a Catholic husband who 
should persecute his Protestant wife for her religion’s sake. Why are not anti- 
Catholic husbands rebuked into repentance and humanity? And why, at least, 
do Catholic young men and women, imperil their peace in time and their salvation 
in eternity by trusting to such delusive promises? The canons of Councils, the 
decrees of Popes, the prisons of a Droste Vischering and the loss of families to 
faith combine with the voice of conscience and of God to warn Catholics that they 
who court danger will perish in it, and that they can hardly hope to be happy on 
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earth with those from whom they shall be separated in eternity, if that be true 
which was spoken by the Apostle, “ without faith it is impossible to please God.” 
Heb. xi, 6. 

How happy should we be Beloved Brethren, if the dangers which we fear from 

without were never realized from within. How bright the face of the Church if 
no shadow were flung over it by the misconduct of her own children! But we 
seek not to disguise the fact that the marriages of Catholics with Catholics are not 
always worthily contracted, are not always blessed. We have already traced 
these misfortunes to their cause. They who contracted them did not pray to 
heaven for guidance in their choice. They had not pure intentions. They looked 
not on the marriage union in the only light in which faith wishes it to be regarded, 
They sought not counsel where filial piety and religion teach it to be found. 
They made their choice too hastily, and from improper motives. It was love at 
first sight, like the fortuitous meeting of irrational animals. It was marrying in 
haste and rueing at leisure. They paid no regard to congeniality of disposition, 
and equality of age and condition. They made up their minds to be married when 
they knew or should have known, that there were impediments lieing in their way, 
such as relationship, affinity, ignorance of the duties of married persons, or inca- 
pacity to discharge them. They fell into sin before marriage and did not repent of 
their sin, so at least as to satisfy the divine justice. Perhaps they had promised 
another and kept not their word. They would not have the bans published, that 
they may be prayed for at the altar, and by the congregation. They gave not 
timely notice to their pastor. They went to be married where they were not 
known. They spent the evening of their marriage in sinful excesses. They for- 
got as soon as married the promises they had made one another, to love and obey 
like Christ and the Church. They took no pains to bear with one another’s de- 
fects and imperfections. They did not pray and read good books, or say the Rosa- 
ry, and go to Church and Communion together. They did not make a resolution 
on the day of their marriage to be temperate, and industrious, and thrifty, and 
economical. © Or if they did, they did not long adhere to it. They did not resolve to 
take care of the cents until they had dollars that could take care of themselves— 
until they too had a house and place in this wide world which they could call their 
own. And instead of converting their home into an earthly Paradise, and enjoy- 
ing in each other’s society an anticipated Heaven, as married people should, the 
wife’s bad tongue and the husband’s hot temper, the wife’s bad housekeeping and 
the husband’s extravagance, her troubling herself with the affairs of her neighbors 
and his neglect of his business, left their hearth-stone desolate and their children 
uncared for, uncatechised, to contract all the vices of youth, and fit subjects only 
for the house of correction. These are the evils which we fain would remedy, 
these are the ruins which we seek to repair. They are grievous, but they are not 
irreparable. Religion which once banished the darkness and the corruptions of 
Paganism, needs only to be heard with docility to exert a no less salutary influence 
in behalf of her own wayward and unhappy children. For this purpose we ap- 
peal to the well known zeal of our Clergy. The glory of God and the salvation 
of souls we believe to be the great objects of their prayers and their labors in the 
holy ministry. (Here follows the regulations given to the Clergy.) 

And you, beloved children of the Laity, be assured that in making these regu- 
lations we are animated only by the most affectionate solicitude for your welfare. 
You know how much of weal or woe, depends on the choice you make of a wife 
or husband. Read the vi and viii chapters of the Book of Tobias in the Bible, 
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and the xx chapter of Leviticus, and the v chapter of \Viambers, and the I Ep. 
of Paul to the Cor. vii chapter, and the Ephes. v chapter, and you shall not only 
discover what God enjoins on married persons, but what has led us to address you 
admonitions of so much earnestness. May they produce the effect we have had in 
view by inducing Catholics to marry only with Catholics, to observe the strictest 
conjugal fidelity and affection, enjoying peace, blessed with health and comfort, 
bringing up their children in the fear and love of God, who shall be the future or- 
naments of the Church and of society, and destined one day to be crowned with 
their parents by our Father in Heaven! Given at Cincinnati this 8th day of Sep- 
tember, 1853. kx JOHN BAPTIST, Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
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For the Metropolitan. 
IS DANCING SINFUL? 


Tere are practical questions in morals to which it is exceedingly difficult to 
give a direct answer which will be universally correct. The reason of this is, be- 
cause the attending circumstances often vary so much, that what will be a com- 
plete answer in one case, will not meet another. This is most particularly so in 
what are commonly called proximate occasions of sin. Whilst it is uniformly 
taught that it is a sin for a person wilfully to put himself in the proximate occa- 
sion of sin, it is well known that sometimes what is an occasion of sin to one 
may not really be such to another. This explanation will show how cautious we 
need to be in giving an affirmative answer to the question at the head of this arti- 
cle, It is true that it may be fairly presumed, that he who asks the question, asks 
itin this sense: “Is dancing as now generally practised, with its circumstances 
and consequences, sinful or not?’’ It will soon be shown that from the declara- 
tion of Popes, the decrees of councils, the voice of the Holy Fathers, and the 
teaching of theologians, dancing in that light, can scarcely be tolerated, because it 
is often sinful and always dangerous. 

As there are false views upon this, as well as on several other subjects, in which 
worldly interests, pleasure, and human passions are involved, it seems fifting that 
something should be said to enlighten those who seek for instruction, and to guide 
such as desire to preserve their souls unstained by sin. To effect this end, we 
propose to give a brief, but sufficiently comprehensive view of the subject of 
dancing considered in itself, in its circumstances, and in its several parts and 


Dancing in itself—All our authorized exponents of Catholic morality teach, 
that with the exception of the waltz, the polka, and such other dances as shock 
common decency, dancing is not sinful in itself, but only in its circumstances. 
By dancing in itself, is meant the mere action or stepping of a dance unaccompa- 
nied by any circumstances ; as if, for example, a person would dance by himself, 
unseen by human eye—which of course is perfectly innocent. 

Daneing in its circumstances is the dance connected with what precedes, accom- 
panies, and follows it, embracing the time, the place, the company, the dress, and 
the effect: these may be sinful, or they may not, according to their species. 

When permitted.—Since it is possible for dances to take place under some cir- 
cumstances, it is well to give some idea of what those are. In general, it can be 
said that a person may attend a dance, who knows that his presence there will 
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neither be a proximate occasion of sin to himself in thought, word, action, or 
omission, nor make him accessory to the sins of others. To be more specific, we 
may venture to say that it is possible to mingle safely in the dance when, 1, The 
party is composed entirely of men alone, or of women alone; 2; When the father 
of a family will call together his sons and his daughters, and under the paternal 
-roof spend an hour in a purely family dance, to make home happy and to 
strengthen mutual affection ; 3, When in the open day and upon the open green, 
in the presence of their neighbors and under parental eyes, even lads and lassies 
meet in innocent mirth to pass a brief time in a rustic dance; and 4, when, as 
some concede, a well conducted family will invite a few of their friends and hold 
a private dance for a short time, and under the watchful eyes of elderly persons, 
provided it can be done without risk to the morals of those present, and without 
scandal to the absent. If there be any other time when a dance might take place, 
it is covered by the general rule already laid down. It is not asserted that in these 
permitted cases there is no danger at all. Far otherwise; but the danger is not so 
great but that it may be safely overcome by any one desiring it. 

When prohibited.—It is not lawful to participate in a masquerade ; neither is it 
permitted to be present at any dance where the polka, or the waltz are performed, 
because such dances are indecent, and we cannot even deliberately look at them. 
There are from time to time new styles introduced by the dancing masters, and 
sad experience proves that generally the last is worse than the first. In general all 
dances not above specified as permitted, are forbidden. Consequently when the 
attending circumstances of the dance become a proximate occasion of sin, it is a 
sin to be present at it. It is so whether it arises from the dark hour at which itis 
held, the unreasonable length of time it lasts, the viciousness of the company 
assembled, the indecency of the dress worn, the neglect of duties, or the disquali- 
fication for their faithful discharge, or from the bad example and public scandal 
given. 

These distinctions have been drawn in order that a cultivated conscience may 
see where is the division line between innocence and guilt. When, however, 
Catholic moralists treat this subject, they generally view it as a whole. They 
view it not as an abstract question upon which they may theorise, but as a practi- 
cal subject on which they should give a decision for the guidance of the faithful— 
a decision based not upon what dances may have been, or what they might be, 
but upon what they, upon an average, are now, as practised in society. The ex- 
treme danger to which piety and morality are exposed at dances, has forced the 
subject upon the attention of those having the care of souls. However decided 
may be our own opinion in opposition to promiscuous dances in general, we claim 
for it no respect, as such, but would prefer to give the very words of individuals 
and authorities, which we know are justly held in the highest reverence by the 
faithful, and carry with them an influence which it would be unsafe to withstand. 

Catholic Authorities —Volumes would be required to record the opposition to 
dances manifested by the most venerable and revered authorities. That immortal 
Pope, Benedict XIV, says: (Inst. Eccles. 76, N. 5) “On account of the manner 
in which it is now carried on, dancing is scarcely to be permitted, as for the most 
part it is the occasion of sin.” And St. Francis of Sales, in his “ Devout Life,” 
page 263, says: “ Although balls and dancing be recreations of their own nature 
indifferent, yet on account of the manner in which they are generally conducted, 
they preponderate very much on the side of evil, and are consequently extremely 
dangerous.” Bishop Hay, treating of the sixth commandment, and speaking of 
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or dances, in the “‘ Sincere Christian,”? says: ‘‘ These amusements are never useful, 
we always dangerous, and for the most part pernicious to the soul. Those who fear 
he God will therefore avoid them.” However, that zeal may not seem to exceed 
\er truth in this condemnation of dances, and that it may appear in what language the 
ial fathers and saints have spoken, we extract the following passage from the Pastoral 
to of Bishop Lefevere, dated October 27th, 1850: 

n, “Fly from feasts and dances accompanied by music,” says St. Gaudentius. 
es “The houses in which such disorders are found, present all the dangers of the 
as theatre. Let all that relates to the pomp of the devil be banished from the houses 
Id of Christians.” “She dances,” says St. Ambrose, speaking of the daughter of 
8, Herodias, “‘ she dances, but it is the daughter of an adulteress. Let mothers who 
ut love chastity and modesty, give to their daughters lessons of religion and not les- 
e, sons of dancing. And you, O men, who pride yourselves upon your gravity and 
se prudence, learn to detest those abominable places of resort, and shun those who 
0 frequent them.”? The same Holy Father calls the dance, “ the choir of iniquities, 


the destruction of innocence, and the grave of modesty.” 

Tertullian describes the places of worldly dances as “temples of impurity.’”’ St. 
Basil paints them to us as places of traffic in shameful obscenities. St. Chrysos- 
tom regards them as the high schools of impure passions. St. Augustine says, 
“it is better to till the earth upon Sunday than to dance.” 

The worldly dance, says St. Charles Borromeo, is nothing else than a circle, 
whose centre is the devil, whose circumference is formed by his slaves; whence it 
arises that rarely, nay scarcely ever can one dance without sin. 

Origen tells us with as much force as truth, that the devil sometimes wars 
against men by the sight of woman; sometimes by the syren sound of her voice ; 
at other times by the voluptuous touch; but in the dance she uses all these arms 
combined. For then she is seen decked with all her charms; there is heard the 
sound of sweet singing, of loud laughter, and of lascivious conversation; and 
there hands are clasped together, and then the devil wages desperate war and 
conquers. 

It is, above all, dear brethren, to the Holy Councils we must go to hear the ora- 
cles of God, from the mouth of Holy Church. The Council of Constantinople 
- forbids dancing under pain of anathema. 

, The Council of Aix la Chapelle calls them infamous things; and that of Tours 
denominates them as the artifices and snares of the devil...... 

After all that we have just said, is it not evident that balls and dances are the 
home of impure love and the school of libertinism ; the empire of voluptuousness, 
and consequently the ruin of innocence !”’ 

Thus spoke the zealous Bishop in his noble pastoral to his flock in the diocess 
of Detroit. In addition to the above, it will be appropriate, as a summary of the 
teaching of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church, to give a translation of the 
following passages relating to dances, found in Mayol’s Summa of St. Thomas’ 
Moral Doctrine: (Curs. Theol. vol. xiv, p. 638) “ Here I will briefly admonish, 
that dances in practice, in the manner in which they are now performed, are dan- 
gerous, and give occasion of sin to many. It is evident from experience that par- 
ticularly those which are carried on at night, occasion many evils, excite lusts, and 
lead to very many impurities; for the devils, the princes of darkness, go about 
inflaming hearts and bodies with the heat of luxury.”” In support of this doc- 
| ttine, the author cites St. Jerome, St. Cyril and Clement of Alexandria, and also 
says that Theodoret ascribes to such amusements the destruction of the world in 
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the general deluge. He closes his treatise on the subject thus: “ Against dances 
speak the Holy Father Chrysostom, (Hom. 49 in Mat.;) St. Ephrem Syrus, St. 
Ambrose, (Lib. 3 De Virg. c. 5, 6,) and others; wherefore also on account of their 
great danger many prelates properly prohibit dances in their diocesses.”’ 

After such clear condemnation of dancing by the most sacred authorities, we 
are prepared to find that the approved books of instruction to pastors and people, 
forbid with singular unanimity any participation in so pernicious an amusement. 

With regard to theological and catechetical works, it is worthy of remark, that 
this subject is generally treated of under the sixth commandment, or some of the 
captions treating of impurity. Its details are for the most part forbidden under 
the sins against the precept of God requiring chastity. For the present we are 
only showing how strongly dancing has been censured as a whole, and directing 
attention to the venerated authorities that spoke of this artifice of Satan, even be 
fore it was associated with many ruinous attractions acquired through the refine. 
ment of modern vice. 

The last work on Moral Theology, written by the celebrated Jesuit Father Gury, 
and received with unusual approbation in every quarter which it has yet reached, 
gives the following passages, echoing the voice of the Church in all ages, and 
specifying some points worthy of the most serious attention. 

1. “Dances as they are commonly performed are full of danger and scandal, 
and draw innumerable souls into the snares of the devil. Against this kind of 
amusement the Holy Fathers unanimously inveigh. 

2. “In general practice every dance among persons of different sexes is to be 
prevented as much as possible; for as they are now usually had, they are for the 
most part very dangerous. Hence, parish priests and confessors should to the 
utmost of their ability, avert their subjects and penitents from them. Thus com- 
monly teach the doctors of our time, and the directors of souls. 

3. ** What is to be done by a parish priest about dances ? 

“If he prudently judges that he can, by acting rigidly, destroy dancing in his 
parish, he should defer or deny absolution to dancers, because generally many sins 
are committed in these assemblies, and they who do not sin, easily give occasion 
of sinning to others.”,—(Gury’s Moral Theol., vol. i, p. 157.) 

The books of instruction for the laity of course contain many passages of the 
same tenor, guiding the conduct of parents, guardians, masters, &c. on the same 
subject. St. Alphonsus, in his “ Rule of Life for the Father of a Family,” lays 
down absolutely this law: “ Parents should forbid their children to go to dances.” 
He also styles festivities where dancing occurs, as “ feasts of the devil.” 

The “ Mission Book,” recently published in New York by the pious and exem- 
plary Redemptorist Fathers whose experience is most extensive and thorough 
among all classes of the faithful, and which Archbishop Hughes in his approval 
of it states, “has received the commendation of many distinguished prelates in 
Europe,” uses this emphatic language: (p. 402) “ Dances, balls, and plays are 
dangerous and ruinous for a young woman. In the voluptuous dance innocence 
dies, and on the way home it will be buried. The first step on the dancing floor 
is, for the greatest part, the first step towards seduction.” 

Father Collot’s Doctrinal and Scriptural Catechism, a work in general use 
throughout France, and very lately introduced into this country, says, (p. 335,) 
that “ dances are to be strictly prohibited.” 

Many more equally strong and decisive authorities might be adduced in opposi- 
tion to dancing as a whole, and as it is; but these are deemed amply sufficient to 
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put the subject in its proper light, and to fix the attention of sincere persons upon 
it. It may be that we shall again return to this matter, and examine it more in 
detail, showing specifically what are the circumstances in the dance which make 
itso generally sinful, and always so extremely dangerous. We trust, however, 
that enough has already been quoted from high and holy authorities to enlighten 
the consciences of the doubtful, and to enable them to answer with promptitude 
the question, “ Is dancing sinful ?”’ 





Translated for the Metropolitan. 
MISSION OF WOMAN.—THE RELIGIOUS LIFE.—IV. 


Wuen a female is to choose the state of life in which she wishes to serve God, 
two ways are open before her, both good and straight, both leading to the same 
term, although one leads to it more safely, and is on this account more perfect. 
Virginity and maternity which, through a miraculous operation of God, were united 
in Mary, cannot be so any more in other women, and each of them must choose 
between these two states, according to her inclination and the manifestation of the 
divine will. She may be happy and work out her salvation in either of these 
states; but happiness and salvation will be more easily secured in that for which 
God has given her a stronger disposition, and for which she is better fitted. 

The first and most perfect state that a woman can embrace, is virginity or the 
religious life. When she feels herself called by God to this more perfect kind of 
life, she ought to be most thankful for it, and take great care not to lose through 
her own fault, this pious inclination. Parents incur great guilt, when loving 
themselves more than their children, they refuse to consecrate them to God, and 
force them to enter a state for which they have no inclination, thus sacrificing their 
happiness and endangering their salvation. 

Generally there prevails in the world a very false idea concerning religious com- 
munities, and the life which their inmates lead. It is supposed that a female who 
consecrates herself to God in a cloister cannot be happy, and is doomed to regret, 
sooner or later, the step she has taken. It is true that regrets are sometimes found 
inaconvent; but is there nothing of the kind in the married life? If we could 
compare the number of persons who repent of having entered the cloister, with 
that of married women who would gladly exchange their situation for the convent, 
I know not on what side would be the advantage. And, were we to compare the 
sufferings of a discontented religious, with those of a woman who has made an 
unhappy alliance in the world, again I know not which situation would be prefer- 
able. But what is certain is, that in countries where divorce is permitted by the 
law, it is very frequent, notwithstanding the opprobrium still attached to it by 
public opinion, and that in countries where the law prohibits it, tribunals are every 
day occupied with seandalous proceedings on this subject, and have to pronounce 
a separation in order to avoid greater evils. 

Now, the civil law among us allows divorce to the spouses of Jesus Christ, and 
those who are unhappy have only a word to say to change their condition. Why 
do they not do it? Why do they not brave public opinion, as is done every day 
by women who publish before the courts the misfortunes and even the faults, of 
which marriage has become for them the source? There is a certain degree of 
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unhappiness when a female listens to no consideration, and is arrested by no obsta- 
cle. Whenever she regrets or desires a thing strongly, her will acquires an en- 
ergy of which the will of man is incapable? If regrets were as numerous and 
poignant in convents as it is supposed, we would frequently see those who are 
unhappy assert the right granted by the civil law. But such is not the fact, 
Even religious who, having assumed no perpetual obligations, could, without be- 
traying their conscience, abandon their profession at the expiration of their vows, 
scarcely use this right, for nearly all die as they live, the spouses of Jesus Christ.* 
The Church moreover has taken the necessary measures to prevent these regrets, 
by instituting the noviciate, which always precedes the religious profession, and 
during which the candidates may try for one year or more whether they are suited 
to the life and the duties of a convent. 

But the strongest reproach directed against the religious life by people of the 
world, is that such a life is opposed to the dignity of woman, and reduces her by 
the vow of obedience to the condition of a slave. To hear this language, one 
would suppose that the position of a woman in the world leaves her nothing to 
desire, and offers a vast field to her activity. But what is the condition of a mar- 
ried woman? The laws regard and treat her as a minor, and place her under the 
tutelage of her husband, without whom she can do almost nothing. There are 
circumstances in which she has not even the privilege of testifying to a fact. 
Now, all these rights denied to woman in the world, are granted her by the Church 
in the cloister. It is true that she must obey; but she obeys a rule which she 
knows, which she has tried and accepted, and which cannot be changed without 
consulting her. It is true she has Superiors, in whose hands she has placed her 
will; but these Superiors are chosen by her, and if she does not like them, she 
may almost always change them after a short period, so that tyranny is impossible. 
In the calumniated monasteries is found that public and social life which in the 
world is the exclusive privilege of men. You find there deliberating assemblies, 
women who give their advice and their vote, who administer the goods of the 
community and use them as seems to them most proper. She who obeys to-day 
may command to-morrow, and she who commands will perhaps resume her for- 
mer place among those who obey. Can command be tyrannical, can obedience be 
humiliating with such forms of government and such precautions ? 

But it is not a desire to enjoy these advantages, that ought to determine a female 
to make choice of the religious life. She should entertain higher views, and pro- 
pose to herself, before every thing else, the glory of God, the salvation of her soul, 
and the good of her neighbor. Before taking a determination which concerns her 
whole life-time, she ought to consider attentively the nature and extent of the obli- 
gations which she will contract; she ought to examine her temper and disposi- 
tions, in order to ascertain whether she is attracted to a more perfect life, by the 
sole desire of pleasing God and answering his call, or by some natural motive 
hidden in the secret of her soul, and which only a strict search will enable her to 
perceive. Sometimes also females of a lively imagination and ardent feelings, 
trusting too much to a fit of momentary fervor, excited in their soul by some 
solemn circumstance, consider the desire of perfection which they experience, as 


*There was a remarkable illustration of this in Spain, at the time when the con- 
ventual houses were suppressed under Mendizabel and Espartero. Though the con- 
vent doors were thrown open, only two or three, out of many thousands of nuns, 
availed themselves of the privilege to return to secular life.—Ed. Metrop. 
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acall to the religious life, and take imprudent steps which involve them in painful 
difficulties for the remainder of their life. It is not ordinarily by sudden and impe- 
tuous emotions that the will of God is manifested to us. The aim of our life and 
the secret of our destiny are not revealed at once to our mind. The action of God 
and of his grace is almost always gentle, slow, and as it were imperceptible, rising 
like a germ, then unfolding itself and steadily increasing. It is besides promoted 
by external events, which God ordains and causes to happen in a manner suited 
to his designs. Sometimes, however, to try our resolution, he permits obstacles to 
impede our way, and thus gives us occasion to display the fortitude with which 
he has endowed us. . 

A female ought not to decide alone in an affair of so much importance, in 
which she may be easily mistaken. She ought to consult prudent and enlightened 
persons, well acquainted with the religious life and able to appreciate its duties and 
difficulties. She ought to open her heart to a pious and experienced director; 
make herself known to him such as she knows herself, that he may judge whether 
her dispositions are adapted to the life she wishes to embrace. She ought to con- 
sult herself, examine her mind and heart, her temper and will, cast a glance over 
her past life, in order to foresee the inconveniences and difficulties which might 
one day arise and be to her a source of regret. For, the religious life does not 
dispense us from those struggles and that warfare to which man is doomed since 
the first transgression. It has its temptations, its dangers, its moments of sadness, 
as every other situation on earth. 

If a female is of a variable and light disposition; if she has a feeble will, an 
inconstant heart; if she passes quickly from fervor to tepidity or dissipation; if 
she is self-willed and indocile, bearing with ill-grace the yoke of obedience; if she 
isgiven to envy and ambition; if her character is restless; if her heart needs a 
sensible object to occupy it and fix its desires, let her beware lest in entering a 
convent she should find in it, instead of the security she seeks, more numerous 
and greater temptations than in the world. But if she has a firm will; if she is 
capable of a lasting self-devotion and great sacrifices; if she is humble, obedient, 
of an even and mild temper; if she loves prayer, recollection and solitude; if the 
world and its pleasures have no attractions for her; if her sensibility is not too 
easily excited by exterior objects; if the love of God and the contemplation of his 
perfections can satisfy her calm and generous soul, she may believe that her desire 
of the religious life is inspired by heaven. There remains for her but to select the 
kind of institute to which she will consecrate herself. 

The religious life varies in its end and means according to the wants it is in- 
tended to satisfy, and the dispositions and the tastes it has to answer. The woman 
who, like Martha, loves the active life, may find full scope for her zeal in those 
associations devoted to the education of childhood and youth, or to the relief of 
corporal infirmities. If, like Mary, she prefers to sit at the feet of Jesus to con- 
template and to pray, or if her natural disposition renders it advisable for her to be 
entirely removed from the world, she may shut herself up in one of those houses, 
where the prayers of a few holy souls counterbalance, as it were, the blasphemies 
and crimes which every instant of the day provoke the wrath of the Almighty. 
Like Mary, she has chosen the better part; and if she is faithful, it will not be 
taken from her, and she will continue in heaven the life of prayer and love which 
she has commenced upon earth. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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CHINESE MONEY-CHANGERS. 


JOURNEY IN TARTARY, THIBET AND CHINA.—VI. 
BY THE ABBE HUC. 


From the Mantchou town to the Old Blue Town is not more than half an hour’s 
walk, along a broad road, constructed through the large market, which narrowed 
the town. With the exception of the. Lamaseries, which rise above the other 
buildings, you see before you merely an immense mass of houses and shops hud- 
dled confusedly together, without any order or arrangement whatever. The ram- 
parts of the old town still exist in all their integrity; but the increase of the 
population has compelled the people by degrees to pass their barrier. Houses 
have risen outside the walls one after another until large suburbs have been 
formed, and now the extramural city is larger than the intramural. 

We entered the city by a broad street, which exhibited nothing remarkable ex- 
cept the large Lamasery, called, in common with the more celebrated establishment 
in the province of Chan-Si, the Lamasery of the Five Towers. It derives this 
appellation from a handsome square tower with five turrets, one, very lofty, in the 
centre, and one at each angle. 

Just beyond this the broad street terminated, and there was no exit but a narrow 
lane running right and left. We turned down what seemed the least dirty of these, 
but soon found ourselves in a liquid slough of mud and filth, black, and of suffo- 
cating stench—we had got into the street of the Tanners. We advanced slowly 
and shudderingly, for beneath the mire lay hid, now a great stone, over which we 
stumbled ; now a hole, into which we sank. To complete our misfortune, we all 
at once heard before us deafening cries and shouts, indicating that along the tortu- 
osities of the lane in which we were, horsemen and carts were about to meet us. 

To draw back, or stand aside, was equally impossible, so that our only resource 
was to bawl on our own account, and, advancing, take our chance. At the next 
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turning we met the cavalcade, and something extremely disagreeable seemed 
threatening us, when, upon sight of our camels, the horses of the other party 
took fright, and, turning right round, galloped off in utter confusion, leaving the 
way clear before us. Thus, thanks to our beasts of burden, we were enabled to 
continue our journey without giving the way to any one, and we at last arrived, 
without any serious accident, in a spacious street, adorned on each side with fine 
shops. 

We looked about for an inn, but fruitlessly ; we saw several inns indeed, but 
these were not of the kind we sought. In the great towns of Northern China and 
Tartary each inn is devoted to a particular class of travellers, and will receive no 
other. ‘“‘ The Corn-Dealers’ Arms” inn, for example, will not admit a horse-dealer, 
and soon. The inns which devote themselves to the entertainment of mere tra- 
vellers are called the taverns of the Transitory Guests. "We were pausing, anxi- 
ously looking about for one of these when a young man, hastening from an adja- 
cent shop, came up to us: “ You seek an inn, gentlemen travellers?” said he; 
“suffer me to guide you to one; yet [ scarcely know one in the Blue City worthy 
of you. Men are innumerable here, my lords Lamas; a few good, but, alas! 
most bad. I speak it from my heart. In the Blue City you would with difficulty 
find one man who is guided by his conscience; yet conscience is treasure! You 
Tartars, you, indeed, know well what conscience is.” Ah! I know the Tartars 
well! excellent people, right-hearted souls! We Chinese are altogether different— 
rascals, rogues. Not one Chinaman in ten thousand heeds conscience. Here, in 
this Blue City, every body, with the merest exceptions, makes it his business to 
cheat the worthy Tartars, and rob them of their goods. Oh! it’s shameful.” 

And the excellent creature threw up his eyes as he denounced the knavery of 
histownsmen. We saw very clearly, however, that the direction taken by the eyes 
thus thrown up was the camel’s back, whereon were two large cases, which our 
disinterested adviser no doubt took to contain precious merchandise. However, 
we let him lead us on and chatter as he pleased. When we had been wandering 
about under his escort for a full hour, and yet had reached no inn, we said to him 
“We cannot think of troubling you further, since you yourself seem not to know 
where we may find that which we need.”’ “ Be perfectly easy, my lords,” replied 
he; “I am guiding you to an excellent, a super-excellent, hotel. Don’t mention 
a word as to troubling me; you pain me by the idea. What! are we not all bro- 
thers? Away with the distinction between Tartar and Chinese! True, the lan- 
guage is not the same, nor the dress; but men have but one heart, one conscience, 
one invariable rule of justice. Just wait one moment for me, my lords; I will be 
with you again before you can look round,” and so saying he dived into a shop on 
the left. He was soon back with us, making a thousand apologies for having de- 
tained us. ‘* You must be very tired, my lords; one cannot be otherwise when 
one is travelling. ”Tis quite different from being with one’s own family.”” As he 
spoke, we were accosted by another Chinese, a ludicrous contrast with our first 
friend, whose round, shining, smiling face was perfectly intense in its aspect of 
benevolence. The other fellow was meagre and lanky, with thin, pinched lips and 
little black eyes, half buried in the head, that gave to the whole physiognomy a 
character of the most thorough knavery. “ My lords Lamas,” said he, “I see you 
have just arrived? Excellent! And you have journeyed safely. Well, well! 
Your camels are magnificent; ’tis no wonder you travel fast and securely upon 
such animals. Well, you have arrived: that’s a great happiness. Se-Eul,” he 
continued, addressing the Chinese who had first got hold of us, ‘ you are guiding 
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these noble Tartars to an hotel. ’Tis well! Take care the hotel is a good one, 
worthy of the distinguished strangers. What think you of the ‘ Tavern of Eternal 
Equity’??? ‘* The very hotel whither I was leading the lords Lamas.” There 
is none better in the empire. By the way, the host is an acquaintance of mine, 
I cannot do better than accompany yon, and recommend these noble Tartars to his 
best care. In fact, if I were not to go with you, I should have a weight upon my 
heart. When we are fortunate enough to meet brothers who need our aid, how 
can we do too much for them, for we are all brothers? My lords, you see this 
young man and myself; well, we are two clerks in the same establishment, and 
we make it our pride to serve our brothers the Tartars ; for, alas! in this dreadful 
city there is but too little virtue.”’ 

Any one hearing their professions of devoted zeal would have imagined these two 
personages to have been the friends of our childhood; but we were sufficiently 
acquainted with Chinese manners to perceive at once that we were the mark of a 
couple of swindlers. Accordingly, when we saw inscribed on a door, “ Hotel of 
the Three Perfections ; transitory guests on horse and camel entertained, and their 
affairs transacted with infallible success,”? we at once directed our course up the 
gateway, despite the vehement remonstrances of our worthy guides, and rode 
down a long avenue to the great square court of the hotel. The little blue cap 
worn by the attendants indicated that we were in a Turkish establishment. 

This proceeding of ours was not at all what the two Chinese desired; but they 
still followed us, and, without appearing disconcerted, continued to act their parts. 
«*Where are the people of the hotel ?” cried they, with an immense air; “let them 
prepare a large apartment, a fine clean apartment! Their Excellencies have ar- 
rived, and must be suitably accommodated.” One of the principal waiters pre- 
sented himself, holding by his teeth a key, in one hand a broom, and in the othera 
watering-pot. Our two protectors immediately took possession of these articles. 
** Leave every thing to us,” said they ; “it is we who claim the honor of person- 
ally waiting upon our illustrious friends; you, attendants of the hotel, you only 
do things by halves, actuated as you are merely by mercenary considerations.” 
And thereupon they set to work sprinkling, sweeping, and cleaning the room to 
which the waiter guided us. When this operation was concluded, we seated our- 
selves on the khang; the two Chinese “ knew themselves better than to sit by the 
side of our Eminent Distinctions,” and they accordingly squatted on the floor. 
As tea was being served, a young man well attired and of exceedingly elegant ad- 
dress came into the room, carrying by the four corners a silk handkerchief. “ Gen- 
tlemen Lamas,” said the elder of our previous companions, “ this young man is 
the son of our principal, and doubtless has been sent by his father to inquire after 
your health, and whether you have so far journeyed in peace.”” The young man 
placed his handkerchief upon the table that stood before us. ‘ Here are some 
cakes my father has sent to be eaten with your tea. When you have finished that 
meal, he entreats you will come and partake of an humble repast in our poor 
dwelling.” ‘But why wear your hearts out thus for us mere strangers?” 
“Oh!” exclaimed all three in chorus, “ the words you utter cover us with blushes! 
What! can we do anything in excess for brothers who have thus honored us with 
their presence in our poor city?’ “Poor Tartars?’’ said I in French to my col- 
league, “ how thoroughly eaten up they must be when they fall into such hands 
as these!’”? These words, in an unknown tongue, excited considerable surprise in 
our worthy friends. In which of the illustrious kingdoms of Tartary dwell your 
Excellencies?” asked one of them. ‘“ We are not Tartars at all,” was the reply. 
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« Ah! we saw that at once; the Tartars have no such majesty of aspect as yours ; 
their mien has no grandeur about it! May we ask what is the noble country 
whence you come?” “* We are from the West; our native land is far hence.” 
«Quite so,’”’ replied the eldest of the three knaves, “I knew it, and I said so to 
these young men, but they are ignorant; they know nothing about physiognomy. 
Ah! you are from the west. I know your country well; I have been there more 
than once.” ‘* We are delighted to hear this: doubtless, then, you are acquainted 
with our language?”? “ Why, I cannot say I know it thoroughly; but there are 
some few words I understand. I can’t speak them, indeed; but that does not 
matter. You western people are so clever, you know every thing, the Chinese, 
language, the Tartarian, the western—you can speak them all. I have always 
been closely mixed up with your countrymen, and have invariably been selected 
tomanage their affairs for them whenever they come to the Blue Town. It is 
always I who make their purchases for them.” 

We had by this time finished our tea; our three friends rose, and, with a simul- 
taneous bow, invited us to accompany them. “ My lords, the repast is by this 
time prepared, and our chief awaits you.” “ Listen,” said we, gravely, “ while 
we utter words full of reason. You have taken the trouble to guide us to an inn, 
which shows you to be men of warm hearts; you have here swept for us and 
prepared our room, again, in proof of your excellent dispositions, your master 
has sent us pastry, which manifests in him a benevolence incapable of exhaustion, 
towards the way-faring stranger. You now invite us to go and dine with you: 
we cannot possibly trespass so grossly upon your kindness. No, dear friends, 
you must excuse us; if we desire to make some purchases in your establishment, 
you may rely upon us. For the present we will not detain you. We are going 
todine at the Turkish Eating House.” So saying, we rose and ushered our ex- 
cellent friends to the door. 

The commercial intercourse between the Tartars and the Chinese is revoltingly 
iniquitous on the part of the latter. So soon as Mongols, simple ingenuous men, 
if such there be at all in the world, arrive in a trading town, they are snapped up 
by some Chinese, who carry them off, as it were, by main force, to their houses, 
give them tea for themselves and forage for their animals, and cajole them in every 
conceivable way. The Mongols, themselves without guile and incapable of con- 
ceiving guile in others, take all they hear to be perfectly genuine, and congratulate 
themselves, conscious as they are of their inaptitude for business, upon their good 
fortune in thus meeting with brothers, Jhatou, as they say, in whom they can place 
full confidence, and who will undertake to manage their whole business for them. 
A good dinner provided gratis in the back shop, completes the illusion. “If these 
people wanted to rob me,”’ says the Tartar to himself, “they would not go to all 
this expense in giving me a dinner for nothing.’”” When once the Chinese has 
got hoid of the Tartar, he employs over him all the resources of the skilful and 
utterly unprincipled knavery of the Chinese character. He keeps him in his 
house, eating, drinking, and smoking, one day after another, until his subordinates 
have sold all the poor man’s cattle, or whatever else he has to sell, and bought for 
him, in return, the commodities he requires, at prices double and triple the market 
value. But so plausible is the Chinese, and so simple is the Tartar, that the latter 
invariably departs with the most entire conviction of the immense philanthropy 
of the former, and with a promise to return, when he has other goods to sell, to 
the establishment where he has been treated so fraternally. 
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The money-changers have two irregular modes of making a profit by their 
traffic. If they state the fair price of silver to the customer, they cheat him in the 
weight; if their scales and their method of weighing are accurate, they diminish 
the price of the silver accordingly. But when they have to do with Tartars they 
employ neither of these methods of fraud; on the contrary, they weigh the silver 
scrupulously, and sometimes allow a little overweight, and even they pay them 
above the market price; in fact, they appear to be quite losers by the transaction, 
and so they would be, if the weight and the price of the silver alone were con. 
sidered ; their advantage is derived in these cases from their manner of calculating 
the amount. When they come to reduce the silver into sapeks, they do indeed 
reduce it, making the most flagrant miscalculations, which the Tartars, who ea 
count nothing beyond their beads, are quite incapable of detecting, and which they, 
accordingly, adopt implicitly, and even with satisfaction, always considering they 
have sold their bullion well, since they know the full weight has been allowed, 
and that the full market price has been given. 





THE CAMEL MARKET. 


The Blue Town is especially noted for its great trade in camels. The camel 
market is a large square in the centre of the town; the animals are ranged here in 
long rows, their front feet raised upon a mud elevation constructed for that purpose, 
the object being to show off the size and height of the creatures. It is impossible 
to describe the uproar and confusion of this market, what with the incessant 
bawling of the buyers and sellers as they dispute, their noisy chattering after they 
have agreed, and the horrible shrieking of the camels at having their noses pulled, 
for the purpose of making them show their agility in kneeling and rising. In 
order to test the strength of the camel, and the burden it is capable of bearing, they 
make it kneel, and then pile one thing after another upon its back, causing it to 
rise under each addition, until it can rise no longer. They sometimes use the fol- 
lowing expedient: while the camel is kneeling, a man gets upon its hind heels, 
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and holds on by the long hair of its hump; if the camel can rise then, it is con- 
sidered an animal of superior power. 

The trade in camels is entirely conducted by proxy: the seller and the buyer 
never settle the matter between themselves. They select indifferent persons to sell 
their goods, who propose, discuss, and fix the price; the one looking to the inte- 
rests of the seller, the other to those of the purchaser. These “ sale-speakers”’ 
exercise no other trade; they go from market to market to promote business, as 
they say. They have generally a great knowledge of cattle, have much fluency 
of tongue, and are, above all, endowed with a knavery beyond all shame. They 
dispute, by turns, furiously and argumentatively, as to the merits and defects of 
the animal; but as soon as it comes to a question of price the tongue is laid aside 
as a medium, and the conversation proceeds altogether in signs. They seize each 
other by the wrist, and, beneath the long wide sleeve of their jackets, indicate with 
their fingers the progress of the bargain. After the affair is concluded they par- 
take of the dinner, which is always given by the purchaser, and then receive a 
certain nnmber of sapeks, according to the custom of different places. 

In the Blue Town there exist five great Lamaseries, each inhabited by mre 
than 2,000 Lamas; besides these, they reckon fifteen less considerable estab}: ':- 
ments—branches, as it were, of the former. The number of regular Lamas resi- 
dent in this city may fairly be stated at 20,000. As to those who inhabit the dif- 
ferent quarters of the town, engaged in commerce and horse-dealing, they are 
innumerable. The Lamasery of the Five Towers is the finest and the most famous: 
here it is that the Hobilgan lives—that is, a Grand Lama—who, after having been 
identified with the substance of Buddha, has already undergone several times the 
process of transmigration. He sits here upon the altar once occupied by the 
Guison-Tamba, having ascended it after a tragical event, which very nearly brought 
about a revolution in the empire. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE HOLY INNOCENTS. 


We were the first of all, 
Who shed their blood for Thee; 
Before the blessed Paul 
e Thy martyrs blessed were we! 


We gave no life of toil, 
We called no souls to Thee, 
Since, free from every soil, 
We died in infancy. 


But we received our death 
For precious gold and myrrh, 
And grateful incense breath, 
That first didst minister 
Meet honor to Thy name 
When born in Bethlehem. 
And now, like flow’rets, we 
Exhale our praise to Thee 


76 Vor. 1—No. 11, 
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Translated for the Metropolitan. 


SHORT ANSWERS TO POPULAR OBJECTIONS AGAINST 
RELIGION. 


XI.—I Benieve ontY wHaTt I unperstanp. Can a Rationat MAN BELIEVE 
THE Mysteries oF RELIGION? 


Answer.—Then you should believe nothing at all, not even that you live, that 
you see, that you speak, that you hear, &c., &c.; for you do not understand any 
of these phenomena. 

What is life? What is speech? What is sound? What is noise, color, odor, 
&c.? What is the wind? Where does it begin? Where, and why, and how 
does it cease? What is cold, heat? What is sleep? How does it happen that 
during sleep your ears remaining open exactly as when you are awake, you hear 
nothing? Why and how do you awake? What takes place then? Whatis 
fatigue, pain, pleasure, &c., &c.? What is matter, which takes all forms, all 
colors, &c.? Who can*understand what it is ? 

How can a man with his eyes, which are two little balls all black inside, see 
every surrounding object, even those placed at a distance of millions of miles, as 
the stars? How is it that your soul would leave your body, if you did not regu- 
larly introduce into it, as food, pieces of dead animals, of plants, vegetables, &c.? 
Every thing in me is a mystery. The man who reflects will find a mystery, 
something which he cannot fully comprehend, in the works of nature as well as 
in the truths of religion. Where is the individual, however learned, who under- 
stands the how and the why of natural phenomena? Who has comprehended even 
a single one? What mysteries! !...And do you aim at comprehending Him 
who has created all those things which you cannot understand? ‘You do not 
understand creatures, and you pretend to comprehend the Creator? You are un- 
able to understand what is finite, limited, and you wish to comprehend the infinite! 
You cannot understand an acorn, a fly, a pebble, and you hope to understand Gop 
and His teachings! ! ... It is absurd! 

The mysteries of religion are like the sun. Imperious in themselves, they en- 
lighten and vivify those who walk with simplicity by their light; they only blind 
the audacious eye which gazes on them. Mysteries are above reason, but not con- 
trary to reason ; which is a different thing. Reason left to itself does not perceive 
the truth of mysteries; yet neither does it see their impossibility. “Take, for ex- 
ample, the mystery of an eternal and infinite Being. I cannot understand how a 
being may have no beginning, or be every where at the same time. But yet I do 
not see that such a thing is impossible—that it is a contradiction. The same may 
be said concerning the mystery of the Trinity. I do not understand how one 
single infinite nature, one and the same Divinity, can belong at the same time to 
three distinct persons ; but I do not see that it is evidently contrary to truth—im- 
possible in itself. To say: “Three persons make but one person,”’ would be 
evidently false and absurd; but it is not absurd to assert: ‘* Three persons possess 
one and the same divine nature, and consequently are but one God.” 

Take again the mysteries of the Incarnation, of the Redemption, the Eucharist, 
eternal rewards and punishments, and all others taught by the Catholic Church.— 
I do not understand how Jesus Christ, a God-man, has atoned by His death for all 
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our sins, and how, by His grace which He has attached to the sacramenis, He 
applies that atonement to our souls.—I do not see how His glorified body is present 
in the Eucharist; how the substance of bread and wine is changed at Mass by the 
consecration of the priest, into the substance of the adorable body and blood of the 
Saviour. I do not see how eternal joys and pains are the just recompense of 
transient virtue, or the just punishment of passing sins, &c.; but I cannot say, 
and nobody else can say: “It is evidently contrary to truth—evidently and abso- 
lutely impossible.’”” Therefore the mysteries of religion are above reason, though 
not contrary to reason. 

No, faith is not contrary to reason; it is the help-mate of reason. It is a more 
brilliant light that unites itself to a less brilliant one. Faith is to reason what the 
telescope is to the naked eye. The eye aided by the telescope sees what it cannot 
perceive by itself. It penetrates into regions which are inaccessible to it without 
the assistance of that instrument. Will you say that the telescope is contrary to 
thesight? Faith regulates reason and renders its sphere more extensive. It allows 
reason to take cognizance of those things which are of its competency ; and when 
its strength is exhausted, faith upholds it, invigorates it, and introduces it to the 
knowledge of new, supernatural and divine truths, even to the secrets of God. 

I believe then the mysteries of religion, as I believe the mysteries of nature, 
because I am convinced of their existence. Iam convinced that the mysteries of nature 
exist, because irrefragable witnesses testify to their existence. These witnesses 
are my senses and the authority of men. I am convinced that the mys- 
teries of religion exist, because witnesses still more irrefragable testify to their 
existence. ‘These are Jesus Christ and His Church. My reason may examine 
and weigh the value of their testimony. But when I have examined the facts 
which prove the truth, the divinity, the infallibility of this testimony, my reason 
has finished its task; faith ought to take its place; reason has led me to truth ; 
faith now speaks: I have only to listen, to believe, to adore. My faith in the 
Christian mysteries is therefore reasonable in the highest degree. It supposes a 
solid and logical mind. My reason tells me: “These witnesses cannot either 
deceive you or be deceived. They bring you rruru from heaven!”’ I would sin 
against my own reason, if I believed not their words. From all this we must 
conclude that it is a pitiful weakness of mind to be willing to believe only what 
we understand. 


XIL—I wisn I coutp BELIevE, BuT I CANNOT. 


Answer.—It is a mere illusion which will not excuse you before the tribunal of 
the great Judge, who has declared that, he who believes in Him, has everlasting 
life, and he who does not believe is already condemned. 

“You cannot believe??? What means have you employed to obtain faith? He 
who sincerely desires the end, desires the means; he who neglects the means, 
shows evidently that he cares very little for the end. Now, such is your case, if 
you have not faith. Either you have not taken the means to acquire it, or you 
have not used them efficiently, which amounts to the same thing. 

Ist. Have you prayed? Prayer is the first condition for obtaining all the gifts 
of God, and consequently faith, which is one of the most precious and the most 
fundamental. Have you asked of God the grace of faith? How have you asked 
it? Was it not in an indifferent manner, without caring much for it, without per- 
severance, and only once ina while? Had you when praying, or have you now, 
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a deep, sincere, and lively desire of believing and being a Christian? There are 
some who ask for the virtues, but are afraid of being heard. 

2d. Have you studied religion with a sincere love of truth? Did you apply to 
a learned priest, or, at least, to a Christian well instructed in his religion, to lay 
before him your difficulties and ask their solution ? 

3d. Are you determined, if God gives you faith, to live according to its holy 
and and austere maxims, to combat your passions, to labor for your sanctification, 
to make to God the sacrifices He may demand of you ? 

We find here the true reason of the situation of most unbelievers. It is passion, 
much more than reason that rejects faith as too incommodious and painful. “Light 
came into the world,’’ says Jesus Christ, “and men loved darkness better than 
light, because their works were evil.”” The heart persuades the head. Reasonings 
then have no weight; truth is unwelcome. The worst kind of deafness is when 
one is unwilling to hear. This blindness is voluntary and culpable in its cause, 
On this account our Lord declares that he who believeth not, is already judged: he 
has resisted the truth. Be honest in your inquiries after religious truth; beg of 
God light with sincerity and perseverance ; make known your doubts to a charitable 
and enlightened priest; be prepared to live in conformity to faith as soon as its 
divine light shall illumine your soul, and you may rest assured that before long 
you will believe and be a good Catholic. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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The Power of the Pope during the Middle Ages. By M. Gosselin. Vol. II. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co . 


In our last issue we noticed the appearance of this volume, which is the second of 
Dolman’s Library of Translations, and completes the learned work of the Abbé Gosse- 
lin on the power which the Popes exercised over temporals during the Middle Ages. In 
the first volume, as we have already observed, the author exposes the grounds of the 
Pope’s temporal dominion, or sovereignty over the states of the Church: in that before 
us he examines the titles of the power which the Bishop of Rome exercised over 
temporal princes. For this purpose he states the various theories which have attempted 
to explain this power, the circumstances which contributed to establish it, the state of 
society and influence of the clergy in the medieval times, and the peculiar legislation of 
that period. He then proceeds to show that the power in question was founded on the 
constitutional law, as it then obtained throughout Europe. The reader will plainly per- 
ceive, however, that the author supposes in the Church a directive power in temporals, 
or indirect temporal jurisdiction, on which this constitutional law itself was based. 
This work of the Abbé Gosselin is most opportune, and will prove one of the most 
interesting publications of the present day, by the great mass of information which it 
presents in relation to the political and religious state of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
Justo Ucundono, Prince of Japan. By Philalethes. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

12mo. pp. 344. J 

Tur object of this work is to show how the mind, unfettered by prejudice and aided 
by divine grace, will attain to the discovery of the true Christian faith. The plan of 
the author is allegorical, and will be found by many readers much more interesting than 
the dry discussion of theological subjects. The young prince Justo, after having been 
educated in a secluded valley, far from the errors and crimes of society, and free from 
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all religious bias, is at length instructed in the truths of natural religion and the fact of 
revelation. Here, three parties present themselves, each laying claim to the possession 
of real truth, the Jews, Christians, and Mahometans. After deciding in favor of the 
Christian system, the prince listens to the representatives of the various Christian 
denominations; the Bible alone and the authority of a living teacher are freely discussed 
by their respective champions, and the principle of authority at length obtains the vic- 
tory. The author is clear in the statement of his questions, and in the construction of 
his arguments, and his work will prove very useful in the hands of those who seek to 
be informed on the subject of the true faith. ; 

The Works of Shakspeare. Edited with a Life by J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. New 

York: Redfield. 8vo. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

In this volume are contained the complete works of the celebrated English dramatist, 
whose writings have obtained such a world-wide and enduring fame. The text of the 
present edition has been arranged according to the manuscript emendations of a copy, 
printed as early as the year 1632, and recently discovered by Mr. Collier. Another 
improvement in this edition is the insertion of new notes, explanatory of obsolete 
words, expressions, and customs, which convey a greater amount of information illus- 
trative of the text than has ever been presented to the public. The volume is hand- 
somely printed, and embellished with a fine engraving of the poet, taken from the folio 
edition of 1623, and pronounced by Ben Johnson, his cotemporary, to be a very faithful 
likeness. 

Dunigan and Brother’s Haydock’s Bible. No. 1-22, 4to. 

Aone the numerous editions of the Sacred Scriptures in English that have been 
issued from the Catholic press, this may easily be pronounced the most elegantly exe- 
cuted. The type is large and clear, and the paper of the best quality, and almost every 
number that has appeared is embellished with a fine engraving. ‘Twenty-two numbers 
have already been issued, and from the rapidity with which they go forth from the 
press, we should judge that the work will soon be completed. Our readers are aware 
that Haydock’s Bible is furnished with copious notes, which are of great value for the 
understanding of the text. These notes are printed in full. The Catholic community 
are much indebted to the publishers for supplying them with so valuable and beautiful 
an edition of the Bible which should be found in every family. 

The Young Catholic’s Vocal Class-Book; Part I. Cincinnati: W.C. Peters & Sons. pp. 72. 

Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

We are glad to see this effort to provide our Catholic Schools with a compendium on 
vocal music and a proper selection of pieces for devotional purposes. The lessons in 
this work, on the elements of vocal music, are as clear as the nature of the subject will 
admit: perhaps too detailed for the object in view. The airs or hymns are, in general, 
calculated to please. The melodies, with some few exceptions, are agreeable. There 
are those, however, who object to the adaptation of secular airs to sacred words; at 
least, such airs being suggestive of secular or profane thoughts, seem foreign to devo- 
tional uses. On page 36, we would recommend a change in the phraseology of the 
fourth line of the first stanza of the hymn. The Messrs. Peters deserve much credit 
for their useful contributions to Catholic Church-music, and we hope they will be amply 
encouraged by a discerning public. 

Al Visit to Europe in 1851. By Prof. B. Silliman, of Yale College. 2 vols. 12mo. 

New York: Putnam. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

Ir would naturally be expected, that the record of a tour made by a man like Prof. 
Silliman, who has devoted so many years to scientific pursuits, would be far more in- 
teresting and useful than the common-place to which the observations of travellers are 
so often confined, The two volumes before us‘possess, in fact, a much higher character 
than could be accorded to the works of tourists in general. The author and his party 
visited almost every part of Europe, and his attention seems to have been directed 
mainly to the examination of the sublime and beautiful in nature, the monuments of 
antiquity, places that have become memorable by their historical associations, galleries 
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of the fine arts, collections in natural history, establishments of physical science and the 
useful arts. On all these subjects Mr. Silliman found ample opportunities of observa- 
tion, and he has thrown together his remarks in a familiar way, which imparts ease 
and freedom to his narrative, while the innumerable and instructive details which it em- 
braces are always attractive. The author frequently adverts to the more prominent 
historical points of the countries which he witnessed, and in his descriptions of natural 
phenomena or the wonders of art, he writes as a man of cultivated mind, who appears 
to be intimately acquainted with the subjects under consideration. In this respect the 
volumes of Prof. Silliman will be found eminently useful and agreeable, and we wish 
that we could say this without exception. The author, however, without betraying 
any bitterness or vulgarity, so common among anti-Catholic writers, has not been able 
to rise above the common prejudice and ignorance that are manifested in regard to the 
Catholic Church. It is painful to hear a man, pretending to Christian sentiments, sym- 
pathizing with old heathen Rome, and lamenting its lost glory, as if there were any 
thing in the past to be placed in a parallel with the moral grandeur of modern Rome, 
It is not less pitiful to hear Mr. Silliman speak of a Rome that was but ‘ nominally 
Christian, and for centuries a persecuting power, in cruelty rivalling her own heathen 
era.’’= Such a Rome has never existed except in the distorted fancy of Protestants, 
Our author, with such views, was incapable of appreciating the grandest and most in- 
structive features of the eternal city, and consequently his tour must not be expected to 
convey any information on these subjects. His volumes are of a purely material cha- 
racter; the spiritual element is either discarded, or where introduced, is greatly misre- 
presented, because it is not understood. ‘ 

Personal Sketches of his own Times. By Sir Jonah Barrington. 8vo. New York: Red- 

field. pp. 540. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

TueEre are some interesting chapters in this volume, relating to persons and things 
that came under the observation of the writer: but there is a coarseness of sentiment 
running through much of the book, which mars the pleasant character of its contents. 
The Mission-Book. New York: M.T.Cozans & Co. 

Tuis is a manual of instructions and prayers, adapted to preserve the fruits of the 
mission; drawn chiefly from the works of St. Alphonsus Liguori. It contains, besides 
the usual devotions for morning and evening, for hearing Mass and approaching the 
sacraments of penance and the Holy Eucharist, a form of catechetical instruction which 
will be found very useful in families, a copious examination of conscience with instruc- 
tions for a general confession, and further instructions of great practical importance on 
matrimony. It is stated, page 363, that it is forbidden by the laws of the Church “to 
marry during the time of Advent or Lent:’’ the compiler no doubt intended to say that 
the ‘* solemnizing”’ of marriage is prohibited at these seasons. This manual contains 
also a series of excellent iustructions on the duties of particular states of life, and sub- 
jects for spiritual reading. As a guide for the pious Christian, this book holds a high 
rank, and will no doubt be extensively circulated. ‘ 

Smith’s Atlas of Modern and Ancient Geography, &c. New York: D. Burgess & Co. 

Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

In this atlas there are thirty-five maps, ten of which embrace the United States and 
its territories, according to the most recent divisions. One large map denotes the 
countries mentioned in the classics and the Sacred Scriptures. These are preceded by 
several statistical tables, taken from the census of 1850, and showing the population of 
the States and territories, the ratio of mortality, the colleges, medical schools, &c. 
There are several errors, however, regarding the statistics of Catholicity, which have 
been copied from the American Almanac. If the compiler had consulted the Catholic 
Almanac of this year, he would have found that in the U. States there are upwards of 
1,500 churches and about 1,500 clergymen. Apart from these errors, the work before 
us is worthy of patronage, and we commend it to the attention of our schools and 
academies. 
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InzLanpv.—College of All-Hallows.—We take pleasure in directing attention to the 
following card respecting this excellent institution. As it is the nursery of priests for the 
missions of the United States, as well as for the rest of the Catholic world, it will be 
read with interest by the friends of religion. 
ja The college of All-Hallows, Drumcondra, Dublin, is devoted to the education of Priests 
for America, Australia, India, and other Catholic Missions, where religion has not 
been able to supply an indigenous clergy, sufficiently numerous to meet the necessities 
of the population. 

A number of clergymen, have formed themselves into a community like that of Saint 
Sulpice, Paris, have, with the sanction and encouragement of the Head of the Church, 
and with the approbation and assistance of the Bishops of Ireland, consecrated them- 
selves to the education of Missionaries. These clergymen receive nothing for their 
labors but their food and raiment. 

Since the year 1842, the College has sent one hundred and thirty Priests to the foreign 
missions. ‘Those who have not died in the discharge of their duties are to be found in 
America, Australia, India, England, Scotland, and in nearly every other part of the 
world where the English language prevails. 

The number of students in the course of preparation approaches one hundred; but 
the demands made by the Missions are ten times more numerous than the clergymen 
whom the College can supply. 

The Directors have in consequence been obliged to commence the erection of a new 
edifice, which will demand an expenditure of four or five thousand pounds sterling. 

The number of zealous and talented youth anxious to engage in the work of the For- 
eign Missions, but who do not possess sufficient means to defray the expenses of their 

ucation, makes the directors deeply anxious also to establish some free places for that 
meritorious class. 

The College of All-Hallows therefore appeals to the Catholic world—to those who 
sympathise with the poor emigrants—who pity the destitute condition of the soldier— 
who are aware of the dangers to faith and morality to which Catholic people without 
the aid of religion are exposed—who are anxious for the establishment of social order 
and the diffusion of virtue and education among the Catholic population growing up in 
those countries towards which the tide of emigration is flowing—to all who love God’s 
kingdom and God’s Church, they appeal for the means of extending the Missionary 
establishment, and of supplying laborers to the vineyard of the Lord. The Providence 
which has left His work dependent on the co-operation of His creatures, will reward 
those who ‘‘ expect the life that God will give to those who never take their faich from 
Him,” and who mercifully dispense among others. 

The smallest donations will be received and acknowledged by their lordships the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, by the Archbishops and Bishops of the Colonies, 
by Archbishops and Bishops of the United States, by the Very Rev. David Moriarty, 

resident of the College of All-Hallows, Drumcondra, Dublin, by the Reverend Direc- 
tors, and by the Editor of the American Celt. 

_*,*The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is every day offered for the subscribers both 
living and dead. 
Aul-Hallows, October, 1853. 


Extract of a letter from the Pro nda, dated July the 13th, 1853. 

“Very Rev. Sir,—The Sacred Congregation receive most distinguished testimony in 
favor of the College; and it is particularly commended, because Bishops and Vicars 
Apostolic have been able to obtain from it, for the aid of many missions, laborers, re- 
markable for the integrity of a holy life and learning, and fervent with the A postolic 
Spirit. And therefore, the Sacred Congregation, which from its origin gave encourage- 
ment to the Establishment, most willingly received the petition made by you—that the 
College should remain under its patronage—by which petition moreover, your attach- 
ment to the Apostolic See is made apparent. I can thereforefpromise, that the assistance 
of the Sacred Congregation will be given, that what has been so laudably commenced 
may be rendered permanent and may daily progress by the blessing of God, and by the 
piety of the faithful continually giving their aid to so gloriousa work. * * * * 

“Given at Rome from the House of the Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith, the 12th day of July, 1853. Signed. J. Pu. Carp. Fransont, Preef.”’ 

“Rev. D.“Mortarty, Superior of the Missionary College, Diocess of Dublin.” 
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Japan.—The American Expedition.—Commodore Perry’s squadron, to which public 
attention has been directed for some two years past, has returned from Japan. The result 
has been satisfactory, although it has been unaccompanied by the warlike demonstration 
so much talked of in the American journals. The commodore presented his credentials 
to the proper officer in the neighborhood of Jeddo, and intimated that he would return 
in the spring of the year for an answer to the request of the United States government, 
The following particulars of the expedition are extracted from the China Mail of August 
11th:—*‘ The squadron, consisting of the steam-frigate, Susquehanna and Mississippi, 
and the sloops-of-war Plymouth and Saratoga, sailed from the harbor of Napakiang, 
in Loochoo, on the 2d of July. On the morning of the 8th they made Cape Idzu, 
near the southern entrance of the Bay of Yedo, and sailing directly up the bay, anchored 
in the afternoon off the town of Uraga, more than a mile beyond the former anchorage 
of the Morrison and Columbus. The appearance of the steamers—the first ever seen 
in Japanese waters—with the other vessels in tow, moving with all sails furled, at the 
rate of nine or ten knots an hour, appeared to produce considerable sensation among 
the Japanese, and all the trading junks, with which the bay was crowded, carefully kept 
out of their way. 

‘¢ As the vessels were coming to anchor, two shells or rockets were fired into the air 
from a battery about a mile distant, but apparently as a signal, and not a token of hosti- 
lity. Several government boats immediately came off, and endeavored to put on board 
the vessels the usual notification to foreigners, warning them to depart. They were not 
received, however, and the Deputy-Governor of Uraga, who was the only person 
allowed to come on board, was notified that if the Japanese authorities endeavored to 
surround the ships with the usual cordon of boats, it would lead to very serious con- 
sequences. A few boats, nevertheless, lingered around the Susquehanna, but the sight 
of some warlike preparations satisfied them that Commodore Perry was in earnest, and 
they quickly retired. During the stay of the squadron in the bay it was never after- 
wards visited by any boats, except those containing the officials through whom the 
negotiations were carried on. The next mornin ezaimon, the Governor of Uraga, 
and a nobleman of the third rank, came off, mo | after ascertaining the object of the 
visit, asked for time to despatch an express to Yedo, in order to communicate the infor- 
mation, and obtain instructions how to act. During the three days which elapsed before 
the answer arrived, the Mississippi made a trip about ten miles further up the bay, 
finding every where deep soundings. Beyond the promontory of Uraga, a point which 
no foreign vessel had passed before, she discovered a large and beautiful bight, which 
was perfectly land-locked, and offered the most secure and commodious anchorage. 

She was followed at a distance by a number of government boats, but none of them 
attempted to interfere with her, or with the cutters of the different vessels, which were 
sounding in advance of her. The presence of the squadron appeared to cause no inter- 
ruption to the inland commerce, for the bay was at all times studded with large junks 
and hundreds of small craft passing up and down. 

**On Tuesday, the 12th, an answer arrived from Yedo, stating that the Emperor had 
appointed an officer of the highest rank to proceed to Uraga, and receive the letter of 
the President of the United States; and satisfactory proofs having been given to Com- 
modore Perry that this appointment came directly from the imperial government, it was 
arranged that the interview should take place on the morning of the 14th. We under- 
stand that the‘commodore was first informed, on his arrival, that Nagasaki was the 
proper point from which to negotiate with the Japanese government; but he replied that 
a request to proceed thither would be an insult to his government. 

‘‘The Japanese selected the small town of Gori-hama, about three miles south of 
Uraga, for the interview. On the morning of the 14th, the Susquehanna and Missis- 
sippi took up a position off the town, and lay with their broadsides to the shore. The 
Governor and Deputy-Governor of Uraga, with the commander of the military forces 
came off to accompany the commodore to the landing place. Three houses had been 
erected by the Japanese, one of which was prepared for the interview, while the other 
two were apparently intended for the accommodation of the princes who had come from 
Yedo to receive the letter. The officers and men detailed to accompany Commodore 
Perry amounted to about four hundred, while the force of the Japanese was variously 
estimated at from five to seven thousand. Their foremost files extended around the 
head of the bight, for the distance of nearly a mile, and with their numbers of scarlet 

ennons, and with banners of various devices, presented a novel and beautiful show. 
he commodore was escorted, with the American colors flying, and the band playite 
the national ‘‘ Hail, Columbia,” to the house of reception. Here he was received by 


the Prince of Idzu, First Councillor of the emperor, who was accompanied by the 
Prince of Iwami. The letter of the President and Commodore Perry’s letter of credence 
were formally delivered, and an official receipt given in return by the two princes. The 
jnterview then terminated, as the latter were not empowered to enter into any negotia- 
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tions, The commodore stated, however, that, in order to give the Japanese govern- 
ment ample time for deliberation, he would depart in three or four days, and return in 
a few months to receive the reply. We may here mention that this was the only 
instance in which Commodore Perry met any of the Japanese officials in person. The 
Governor of Uraga was not received by him, as not being of equal rank, and all the 
previous and subsequent negotiations with the Japanese were carried on through the 
officers of the commodore’s staff, and Commander Buchanan, of the Susquehanna. 

“The governor and deputy-governor of Uraga, with the interpreters and attendants, 
after the interview, were treated to a trip in the Susquehanna, where they witnessed for 
the first time the performance of the steam-engine. After leaving them at Uraga, the 

ron stood across the bay towards the eastern shore, and then proceeded to the 
int reached by the Mississippi, about ten miles above Uraga. On the following day, 

mmodore Perry, in the Mississippi, went about ten miles beyond this—making a 
total distance of twenty miles beyond the limits of previous exploration. From the 
deck of the frigate a crowd of shipping was seen, seven or eight miles to the northward; 
and from the number of junks continually going and coming, it was evident that this 
was the anchorage in front of the ee he officers of the Susquehanna and Missis- 
sippi speak with admiration of the beauty of the shores, and the rich cultivation and 
luxuriant vegetation which they every where witnessed. The natives with whom they 
came in contact were friendly in their demeanor, and the governor of Uraga is spoken 
of as a model of refinement and good breeding. 

“The day before the departure of the squadron, the governor went on board the 
Susquehanna, taking with him a number of presents, consisting of articles of lacquered 
ware and other Japanese manufactures. A suitable collection of presents was prepared 
in return, and in spite of his declaration that it was cont to Japanese law, he was 
obliged to accept them, in order to prevent the rejection of hisown. He afterwards 
brought off a quantity of poultry for the vessel, and received in return a large box of choice 
American garden seeds, his acceptance of the presents on the previous visit ee | 
to his great joy been sanctioned by his superiors. Notwithstanding the repeat 
concessions which the Japanese made to the demands of Commodore Perry, they are 
said to have been very cordial and friendly in their intercourse, and to have taken their 
final leave with a show of real regret. 

“The squadron sailed from the Bay of Yedo, on the 17th, and after encountering a 
severe gale during the 21st and 22d, arrived in Loochoo on the 25th July, and the two 
steam frigates returned to Hongkong on the evening of the 7th August.’ 


Spais—The royal procession from the palace to the church of Atocha, on Oct. Ist., 
was got up with great pomp. It left the palace a little before 5 P. M., passing down 
the Calle Mayor, Puerta del Sol, Calle Alcala, and Prado, the whole of which were 
lined with troops, and the houses dressed out with silks and tapestries. The palace 
band on horseback, with their silver trumpets and cymbals, went first, followed by four 
mace-bearers on horseback; and next followed by four of the royal horse with magni- 
ficent trappings, each led by one of the queen’s grooms; then came ten of the royal 
tarriages—the first five drawn by four horses each, conveying the inferior members of 
the household—and the others drawn by six horses each, the superior ditto; then fol- 
lowed the Infante Don Francisco de Paula, in a state coach drawn by eight horses, 
and attended by an escort of the new cavalry guard; two splendid <r de respeto 
(empty,) each drawn by eight horses—the one by black horses adorned with white 
plumes, and the other by white horses with red ditto—followed next; and lastly came 
the queen’s own state carriage, drawn by eight cream-colored horses adorned with vari- 
egated me of crimson and white, conveying her Majesty, the King Consort, and 
infant Princess, with its nurse and governess, attended by a strong escort of the royal 
cavalry guard, and followed by a large body of other cavalry. After attending the 
— service at the church of Atocha, the royal party and suite returned by the 
Calle de San Geronimo and Calle Mayor to vo a about 7 P. M. 
t.The Madrid University was opened yesterday. The inaugural discourse was pro- 
nounced by Sefior Moulain, and was on the advantages of modern civilization. The 
Count de San Luis presided, and the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, Grace and Justice, 
Marine, and Finance, were present. 

It seems that our chargé d’affairs here, Mr. Otway, has seen but a part of his efforts 
crowned with success in the question of the English Protestant burial ground. Pro- 
testants are to be henceforth buried with the same publicity and show as Catholics; 
but leave to build a chapel, or to set apart any house wherein the Protestant religion 
may be publicly or ey _—, has, however, been refused. Probably the 

ish embassy might have had its demands fully granted had not a part of the cabinet 

n warmly een to further concession. 

Mgr. Brunelli, lately raised to the Cardinalate, took leave of their Majesties on Sun- 
day last, previous to his departure for Rome about the end of this week. He is to be 
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succeeded by Mer. Franchi. The praise of having put an end to the a and, 
in many instances, schismatical state of the Spanish clergy, is — attributable to 
the new cardinal’s efforts in having obtained the late concordat, by which this Church 
and the Holy See are once more united in the bonds of love and harmony. The zeal 
which Mgr. Brunelli has all along manifested in the cause of religious unity, notwith- 
standing the furious attacks and illiberal gibes of the Liberal press, has left a lasting im- 
pression on the minds of all true friends to religion, and will make his absence a matter 
of sincere regret. The poor country curate, long the victim of starvation and perse- 
cution; the bishop driven from his see into exile for his constancy and fidelity to the 
head of the Church, will not easily forget him who was the chief instrument in restor- 
ing them peace, competency, and a loving flock. Nor will the poor reviled friar and 
outcast nun forget him in their happy seclusion, for to him they owe their home, and 
bread, and toleration, if not absolute protection on the part of government, and leave 
to recruit their fast-decaying numbers. 

From Mgr. Brunelli the institution called ‘‘ La Obra Pia’’ received a great impulse, 
The Spanish monarchs, from the time of the Crusades, have been the patrons of the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem by large private donations and bequests. They succeeded in 
building chapels and schools on the site of our redemption, endowed them, and main- 
tained a nnmber of Franciscan friars as missionaries in those parts, as likewise guar- 
dians to watch over and repair the buildings their piety had raised, while, at the same 
time, funds were amply supplied in Spain for educating such young religious as were 
destined for Palestine. In course of time the faith or wealth of royalty began to fail; 
but the dignity of the crown being pledged to support the acquired privileges in the 
Holy Land, the monarchs of the A em of Austria decreed that every testator should 
bequeath at least six reals (1s. 4d.) towards the maintenance of the above institution, 
or Obra Pia—the pious work, the notary being subject to suspension if in the will he 
did not introduce a clause to that effect. Ample funds being thus supplied, the Obra 
Pia went on flourishing, or at least keeping its ground, until the late civil war, when 
those funds, like all others applied to sacred purposes, were seized by the spoilers, and 
either embezzled or turned into a different channel, wholly foreign to their purpose. 
The poor friars in Jerusalem were left to starve; their nursery of missionaries here were 
disregarded, and in all likelihood the Spanish churches and Spanish privileges in Jeru- 
salem would soon have fallen into utter ruin, had not the nuncio availed himself of the 
Eastern question to stir up Spanish pride or piety, and procured from the government 
the nomination of a committee to inquire into and correct all bygone errors. The com- 
mittee is about to commence its labors. Four millions of reals have been lodged in the 
General Deposits Bank to further the object of the Obra Pia, and a college is about to 
be established for training young missionaries destined to Palestine. 

France.—Our Lady of La Salette.—‘‘The sixth anniversary of the apparition of the 
Blessed Virgin at La Salette, was celebrated on the 19th of September, on the mountain 
itself. It is impossible’to describe the solemn and touching nature of that ceremony. 
In order to form a just idea of it, it were necessary to have seen that immense multitude 
of pilgrims of all conditions, gathered together from all parts of France, and even from 
foreign countries. There were priests from forty-five to fifty diocesess of France, as 
well as neighboring countries. Paris, Lyons, Besangon, Dijon, Toulon, Arras, Cam- 
brai, Orleans, Milan, Brussels, Bruges, Munich, S. John Maurieune, (Savoy,) and many 
other diocesses had their representatives. We remarked the vicar-generals of Rouen, 
Lugon, Grenoble and Aoste, and an old priest of the diocess of Bruges, who, although 
seventy-four years of age, was not prevented from ascending the mountain. 

‘On the 17th, the pilgrims began to assemble. On Sunday, the sanctuary of the new 
church, which has been erected on the mountain, was blessed, and on that day masses 
were said without interruption, at three altars, from four o’clock in the morning to 
mid-day. At that time, the concourse of pilgrims had become so great, that the house 
of the missionaries of La Salette was literally encumbered. The two chapels, the cor- 
ridors, the salles, all were filled to such a degree that the missionaries could not possibly 
hear the confessions, and were under the necessity of asking the assistance of some of 
the other priests who were present. 

*©On the same day, at ten o’clock, P. M., the Way of the Cross was solemnly made 
in common by all the faithful present, in the same place where the Blessed Virgin 
appeared and which she watered with her tears. Each of the crosses which marked the 

ourteen Stations bore a wax light (bougie.) Arrived at the last station, the Superior 
of the Missionaries, who presided at the ceremony, giving vent to the fire of inspiration, 
impressed the hearts of his auditors with the most touching emotions. ah 

“ At midnight the masses commenced, and were celebrated at four altars until mid-day 
without interruption. High mass was celebrated at nine o’clock, A. M., in the open 
air. A wooden altar, well decorated, was raised on the declivity of the mountain of 
Gargas. M. Rousselot, Vicar-General of Grenoble, officiated. More than a hundred 
priests formed the semi-circle, while an immense number of pilgrims were ranged in the 
form of an amphitheatre on the hill. 
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“ After the Gospel, M. Sibillat addressed the multitude. After Vespers, which were 
also chanted in open air, the pilgrims commenced slowly to descend the mountain; but 
all expressed the grief they felt on leaving the place, and, like the Apostles on Mount 
Thabor, their thoughts could only be expressed by the words, ‘ ine, bonum nos 
hic esse.” 


Ho.ttanp —A Jansenist prelate who see 2g the title of Archbishop of Utrecht, and 
who was excommunicated many years ago by Pope Leo XII, having recently had the 
audacity to consecrate as Bishop one Herman Heykamp, who has been introduced by 
a knot of schismatics into the See of Daventer, in Holland, his Holiness Pius IX, has 
pronounced a solemn condemnation of the sacrilegious act, and anathematised the afore- 
said Herman Heykamp, together with all who have had any share in his election or 
consecration. His Holiness expresses the deep anguish which the conduct of those 
infatuated ee le has given him, hopes that they may one day reflect on the terrible 
penalties which they have incurred—a grace which he implores Heaven to bestow upon 
them, and gives the assurance that he desires nothing more ardently than to be able to 
embrace them with paternal charity on their abandoning their error and their obstinacy. 


Swepen.—Persecution.—We (Journal de Bruzelles,) have frequently had occasion to 
show in what manner they understand tolerance in certain Protestant countries, Sweden 
merits a te mention in this respect. To the traits of fanaticism which we have 
already had occasion to cite, we may add the following fact which has just come to pass 
at Stockholm. 

Two young ladies, Lutherans in religion, one aged twenty-five, the other eighteen 
years, repaired to the house of the Catholic Curé, and mamifested to him the intention 
of entering into the bosom of the Roman Church. The curé received them, but to put 
them to the proof he obliged them to reflect maturely on the great act which they pro- 
posed to themselves to accomplish. Fifteen days after they came again and declared 
that their resolution was taken. The curé proposed then to give them the necessary in- 
struction, and appointed a day tb begin, the 5th of August. 

The next day, the 6th, the young ladies were summoned before the police, and ac- 
cused of Catholic tendencies. Protestant minister discharged the functions of public 
accuser. In an examination which lasted only nine hours, they tortured the poor girls 
with questions the most diverse, and sometimes the most improper. ‘The magistrate de- 
manded of them, among other things, if they knew that it is prohibited under pain of 
fine of ten thalers, (about 12s.) to assist at the exercise of a religious worship other 
than their own. 

Unfortunately for the accuser, he had himself delivered, the preceding day, a certificate 
in which he had said, that the accused knew their catechism well, that they led an irre- 
proachable life, &c.—in a word, what is understood by an ecclesiastical passport according 
tothe custom. His position was embarrassing. The magistrate did not stand upon 
these trifles. ‘It is all one,’’ said he, ‘‘ 1 know well how to take away from you the 
desire to run after the Papist Church ; I shall confide you to the hands of persons who 
shall watch that you go to the temple, and if that does not suffice, I shall employ against 
you all the severity of the Swedish law, (exile.)”’ 

The magistrate a his word ; he has just put the two girls under the guardianship of 
a Lutheran priest, the most notorious for his blind fanaticism and hatred against every 
thing that bears the name of Catholic. 

_ Behold how they respect personal liberty—behold what they understand by religious 
liberty in Sweden. Let them still boast to us after this of the tolerance of Protestantism ! 


Mexico.—The Jesuits re-established in Mexico.—By recent intelligence from Mexico 
we learn that a decree re-establishing the Jesuits in the Republic has been published. 
It is dated from Tacubaya, the 19th September, and is countersigned by Sefior Lores, 
Minister of Justice. They are placed in the same position in nearly every respect as 
they stood in before they were banished. They are to be considered as Mexican citizens, 
with all the rights and duties attaching. Their property is all to be restored to them, 
with the exception of the College of San Ildefonso and its appurtenances, of property 
devoted to military purposes, of such as has been sold to third parties, and of their places 
of worship converted into parish churches or other religious institutions with consent of 
the ordinary, or of the respective bishops. Funds raised for their aid during the first 
year are relieved of the greater part of the duties which would otherwise have to be paid 
on them. Four members of the order who happened to be in Mexico, Dr. Basilio Arrilla- 
go, and Fathers Lyon, Rivas and Icara, have addressed to the President a communica- 
tion, in which they invoke blessings on his head, and explain the pious and quiet 
course they intend to pursue.—Cat. Her. 


Saypwicn Istanps.—On the 20th of July a great meeting of the citizens was held in 
Honolulu, when among other resolutions, the following was offered, and unanimously 
adopted: Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the President, to prepare a petition 
to his Majesty, praying that he will gratify the most earnest hope and desire of the people, 
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and contribute to their happiness and Lgeeperity, b aoe) office G. P. Judd 
and Richard Armstrong, the present Ministers of Finance and Public Instruction. 

J. D. Blair having been appointed to prepare a petition to his Majesty Kamehameha 
III, submitted one which concludes as follows: 

‘‘That in the humble opinion of your petitioners, the public good and the welfare of 
your Majesty’s people would be greatly promoted, and the Baar and harmony of the 
country secured, by the dismissal from office of G. P. Judd and Richard Armstrong, 
Ministers of Finance and Public Instruction. 

“ Their inefficiency and misdeeds may be artfully concealed from your Majesty, but 
their selfish cupidity, political imbecility, and malfeasance in office, are we!l known and 
grievously felt by the people. 

If the public good e subservient to personal aggrandisement, the use of official 
and arbitrary power to gratify personal malice, inefficiency and neglect in the discharge 
of official duties, and the shameful betrayal of the trust of a confiding and unfortunate 
people, merit public reprobation and the withdrawal of the trust confided to them, then 

Oo they. 
<The Cathotie Standard, of San Francisco, with news from the Islands to the 10th 
t., SAYS: 
shones in the cabinet has been effected. The following are the ye of 
the king: His Royal Highness, General of Division, Prince Lot Kamehameha, to the 
high office of Kuhina Nui. John Young, Minister of the Interior. R.C. Wyllie, 
Minister of Foreign Relations. Elisha H. Allen, Minister of Finance. Richard Arm- 
strong, Minister of Public Instruction. Judd, the Missionary, Minister of Finance, 
has been dismissed amid congratulations of the whole people, and Mr. Allen, late 
American Consul of Honolulu, has been appointed Prime Minister of the Hawaiian 
government. 


Arcupiocess or Battimore.—Rel Reception.—On the 8th of November, in the 
chapel of the Frederick Convent of the Visitation, Mjss Catharine McKee, of Balti- 
more, and Miss Mary C. White, of Georgetown, D. C., received the religious habit, 
and the names of Sr. Mary Margaret, and Sr. Mary Liguori. 


Arcupiocess or New Yorx.—Ordination.—We learn from the Freeman’s Journal 
that on Friday, the 14th Oct. Mgr. Bedini conferred the tonsure on Messrs. Martin 
Dowling, Daniel Durning, William Keegan, Peter McCarron, Benjamin O’Callaghan. 
On the same day they received minor orders, together with Mr. Charles Cicaterre. Sub- 
deaconship was also conferred on Rev. Messrs. Joseph Caredda, 8S. J., and Peter Tibot, 
S. J., together with all the above named gentlemen. 

On Saturday, all received the diaconate with the Rev. Benjamin Allaire. 

On Sunday, the same prelate raised to the dignity of priesthood the Rev. Messrs. 
Allaire, Dowling, Durning, Keegan, Cicaterre, Caredda and Tibot. 

Consecration of nom ae tgd imposing ceremony of the consecration of the three 
newly elected Bishops for the province of New York—the Rt. Rev. Dr. John Loughlin, 
Bishop of the lately erected diocess of Brooklyn; the Rt. Rev. James R. Bailey, Bishop 
of the diocess of Newark; and the Rt. Rev. Louis de Goesbriand, Bishop of the diocess 
of Burlington, Vt.,—took place, with the august ceremonies ineident to such an occa- 
sion, at St. Patrick’s cathedral, Mulberr St, on Sunday morning, Oct. 30th. His 
Excellency Monsignor Bedini, Apostolic Nuneio to Brazil, a number of bishops, and 
a large number of priests, participated in the ceremonies; and the large edifice was 
thronged with spectators—to many of whom it was a novel spectacle. At 10} 
o’clock, the grand pontifical procession started from the archiepiscopal palace, and pro- 
ceeded through Mulberry, Prince, and Mott Streets into the cathedral, arrayed in their 
robes and vestments, according to their office and position in the Church. he bishops 
wore their mitres and carried their croziers. A rich crimson velvet canopy, nearly six 
ime lined with changeable green silk, was borne over the nuncio. It was sup- 
po by four principal trustees of the cathedral. The following was the order in which 
they marched:—Two Thurifers. Subdeacon with processional cross, (between two 
Acolytes.) dora inferior Clergy; in surplice. Fifty Priests in chasuble. The four 
Mee wae Bishops: Bishop Connoly, of St. Johns, New Brunswick, with Chaplain. 
Train earers. Bishop O’Reilly, of Hartford, with Chaplain. Train Bearers. Bishop 
Timon, of Buffalo, with Chaplain. Train Bearers. Three Bishops elect: John 
Loughlin, Bishop elect, of Brooklyn, with Chaplain, Train Bearers. James Roosevelt 
Bailey, Bishop elect of Newark, with Chaplain. ‘Train Bearers. Louis de Goes- 
briand, Bishop elect of Burlington, Train Bearers. Second Master of the Ceremo- 
nies, Father Daubresse. Subdeacon of Office, Rev. Peter McCarron. Deacon of 
Office, Rev. Benjamin O’Callaghan. Assistant Priest Vicar-General, Rev. Wm. Starrs. 
First Master o j Ceremonies, Rev. D. W. Bacon. Archbishop Cajestan Bedini, of 
Thebes, Apostolic Nuncio to the Court of Brazil, on extraordinary mission to the 
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dd vernment of the United States, (walking under the canopy as above mentioned.) 
Train Bearers. Several attendant Officers. Canon of the Cathedral. The Most Rev. 
ha Archbishop of New York delivered an able discourse on the occasion. 


Diocess oF Burrato.—Ordination.—On the 18th of October, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Timon 
promoted the Rev. B. McCool, deacon, to the holy order of priesthood. 


Diocess or Hantrorp.—Ordination—On the 13th October, the Bishop of Hartford 
B conferred, in the cathedral of Providence, minor orders on Mr. Bernard T. Tully. 
On the 14th, he ordained the same gentleman subdeacon, and on the 18th, deacon. 

On Sunday, the 16th, during pontifical Mass, he ordained priests Rev. John Lynch, 
for many months a deacon, and Rev. Bernard Tully. 


at 
d 
al Arcupiocess or Cincinnati.—Dedication —St. Augustine’s church was dedicated by 
e the Most Rev. Archbishop, on Sunday, 16th October. The Ursuline nuns on whose 
e beautiful grounds the sacred edifice stands, will be able to attend service in their choir, 
on the east of the sanctuary, as well as the young ladies, pupils of their institution. 

Ordination.—On Saturday, the 15th, an ordination was held in St. Mary’s Seminary. 
t Thomas J. J. Coppinger, Edward Fitzgerald, John Mange, and Terence Smith, received 

the clerical tonsure, and together with Joseph Whitler, minor orders. On the followin 

f day, mma! at the cathedral, Messrs. Whitler, Coppinger, and Thisse, were petra | 
, ibaions; ev. Messrs. Doyle, Garvey, and Hemsteger, deacons; Rev. Mr. Shehan 
’ was promoted to the holy priesthood. 

Consecration of Bishops.—On the 1st of November, the Rt. Rev. George A. Carrell and 
Rt. Rev. Frederick Baraga received the episcopal consecration in the cathedral of Cin- 
cinnati; the former as Bishop of Covington, and the latter as Bishop of Amyzonia and 
Vicar-Apostolic of Upper Michigan. The consecrating prelate was the Most Rev. Dr. 
Purcell, Archbishop of Cincinnati, who was assisted by the Rt. Rev. Bishops Henni, 
of Milwaukee, and Lefevere, of Detroit. The Bishop of Louisville pew on the 
, occasion, on the unity, catholicity, perpetuity and sanctity of the Catholic episcopate. 

On the 6th of November, Bishop Frenni confirmed sixteen persons at Reading, Ohio. 


Diocess or Derroirr. On the 16th of October, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Lefevere con- 
firmed about 50 persons at Grand Rapids. 


Diocess or Lovisvitte.—Episcopal Visitation.—On the 2d of October the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Spalding confirmed 22 persons at St. James’ church, Elizabethtown, Ky.; on the 
4th, he confirmed 5 young ladies of the academy at Bethlehem. This school numbers 
10 boarders: in a separate building there are 15 orphan girls. On the 6th of October, 
the Bishop confirmed 73 persons at St. Lawrence’s, Daviess co., where measures were 
taken to enlarge the church. On the 9th, he administered the same sacrament to 58 
at Owensborough; on the 11th, 45 were confirmed at St. Raphael’s, on Panther Creek. 
At Henderson steps were taken for erecting a church. On the 16th, 142 persons were 
confirmed at the church of the Sacred Heart in Union co. A new church is to be 
erected in this place. On the 23d, 32 persons were confirmed at St. Jerome’s church, 25 
miles from Paducah; measures were adopted to build a new church. On the 24th, the 
Bishop confirmed 10 persons at St. John’s, 16 miles distant, and the following day the 
same number at Paducah. 


Apostotic Vicarntate oF Uprer Micnican.—lIn a letter to the Detroit Catholic 
Vindicator, the Rt. Rev. Dr. Baraga, Vicar-Apostolic of Upper Michigan gives the 
following interesting particulars of the district under his charge: 

“Thave been engaged in the Indian mission, among the Ottawas and Chippewas, 
over twenty-two years. In the beginning | was among the Ottawas csmny five years; 
and for the last eighteen years I have labored in the Chippewa missions bordering on 
Lake Superior. y first station on this lake was at Lapointe, (now belonging to the 
State of Wisconsin,) where I arrived in August, 1835. This place was at that time, in 
areligious respect, a wild desert. Never was a Catholic missionary stationed there before. 
With great efforts, struggling against various obstacles, difficulties, privations and oppo- 
sitions, 1 succeeded in opening and establishing a mission, and built a church of con- 
siderable di ions, a dwelling for the missionary, and a number of houses for the 
converted Indians. I labored on that mission eight years and some months, and brought 
into the sheep-fold of the Good Shepherd, by conversion and baptism, over seven 
hundred souls, Indians and half-breeds. I then committed that mission to the care of 
the Rev. Father Scolla, who is yet there. 

“In 1843 I removed to L’Anse and established that mission; again with great labor, 
difficulty and cost, I built there a church with a dwelling for the missionary, and about 
thirty comfortable houses for the converted Indians. And there I brought into the 
Church of Christ about three hundred souls, and had the spiritual charge of them 
until I was called to take charge of all our Indian missions in pos Michigan. The 
mission of L’Anse is now aie the spiritual care of the good and much beloved mis- 
sionary Rev. Angelus Van Paemel, who now speaks the Chippewa language to perfection, 
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‘The first years of my stay at L’Anse,I devoted my whole time to the Indian 
mission, as I did at Lapointe, all the time of my stay there, preaching and teaching in 
the Indian language, and keeping a regular school for Indian children, both boys and 

irls. But about the year 1845, the copper mines of the upper peninsula began to be 

iscovered, and one _ another started into operation, with more or less workmen, 
amongst whom there was always a good proportion of Catholics, from Ireland, Canada, 
Germany, and other Catholic countries. And whenI saw how destitute they were of 
the comforts and benefits of our holy religion, I began to visit the mining locations, 
both in the District of Keweenaw Point, and the Ontonagan District. I visited each 
district three or four times a year. The first years my endeavors were sufficient and 
satisfactory. I was able to visit every mining location, and to render to the Catholics 
every spiritual service that was necessary in the way of salvation. But soon the locations 
increased so much in number and in population, that my short visits were no more 
sufficient and proportioned to the spiritual wants of the Catholics of the upper penin- 
sula; and I began to feel very painfully the distressing want of clergymen around the 
mining locations. 

** This want I saw especially on my last missionary visit throughout all the locations 
in August and September last. The increase of population on Lake Superior, and 
amongst others also of Catholics, is most astonishing this year. I will mention a single 
circumstance asa proof. In my former missionary visits to the mining locations, I 
had ordinarily 12 to 15 children to baptise, and I thought I did well. But on my last 
visit I baptised no less than 56 new born babes. 

What a pity to see so many Catholics destitute of almost all spiritual help and com- 
fort! When I saw that, I was touched to tears, and thanked the kind Providence of 
God Almighty, who affords me now a fair ey ren | to remedy such depressing wants 
of the poor Catholics of Upper Michigan. n this last missionary visit, I pointed out 
several places and secured Tots for the building of churches and school houses, and 
dwelling houses for the priests and teachers in the different prospering mines of the 
upper peninsula, especially at Ontonagan Village, at the Minnesota Mine, at the Nor- 
wich Mine, at Eagle Harbor, at the South Cliff, and in the iron mining region of Pere 
Marquette. Some of these churches are almost finished, and others are in a way of pro- 
gress. The church at Ontonagan village especially is ef completed, and will be dedi- 
cated next spring to God Almighty, under the name of St. Patrick, who will be the n 
saint of this principal church on Lake Superior. It is 76 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 
20 feet high outside. The steeple is built in a particular manner; it is both beautiful 
and strong, and about 60 feet high. 


Arcupiocgess or Sr. Lovis.—Dedication.—October 30th, the Most Rev. Archbishop 
of St. Louis, assisted by several clergymen, dedicated to the worship of God the new 
church of SS. Peter and Paul, in the southern part of St. Louis city. 


Diocess or Gatveston.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop of Galveston confirmed 120 persons 
recently at San Antonio and Espada. 


Diocess or Cutcaco.—On the Ist of Nov. anew church was dedicated at Ottawa, 
by the Rt. Rev. Dr. Van de Velde, late Bishop of that diocess. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Henni, of Milwaukie, has been appointed by the Most Rev. Arch- 
bishop of St. Louis, to act as administrator of the diocess of Chicogn, until a bishop 
be appointed to the see. 


Diocess or Quincy.—The Most Rev. Archbishop of St. Louis will act as admi- 
nistrator of the diocess of Quincy, IIl., until the appointment of a bishop. 


Diocess or Buruweron.—The Rt. Rev. Bishop de Goesbriand took possession of 
his see on the 5th of Nov., and the following day he officiated pontifically, and admi- 
nistered confirmatien to 100 persons. 


Diocess or Boston.—Dedication.—The new church of St. John the Baptist, in 
Quincy, was dedicated to the service of Almighty God on Sunday last, Nov. 20th, by 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Fitzpatrick. About 160 persons received the sacrament of con- 
firmation. There are now two churches in the town of Quincy. The new edifice is 
a neat structure, in theearly Gothic style, and it measures about 94 feet by 46. The 
cross is 120 feet from the ground. 


Personat.—Rt. Rev. Bishop Reynolds has returned to his diocess after an absence 
of two months, during which he visited Louisville and St. Louis, where he received 
$2,300 towards the completion of the new cathedral of Charleston. 

The Rev. T. J. Sullivan was expected home on thatday. His health has been greatly 
benefited by his visit to Europe. 

It is announced that the Rev. Mr. Preston (a convert from Episcopalianism) has been 
appointed to succeed Bishop Bayley in the post of Secretary to Archbishop Hughes. 
The Very Rev. Mr. Starrs succeeds Bishop Loughlin as Vicar-General. 
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John Mitchell, one of the Irish Exiles, has escaped and arrived in the United States. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Bayley, Bishop of Newark, took solemn possession of his see on 
the Ist of November. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Loughlin, Bishop of Brooklyn, was installed in that see on the 9th 
of November. 


Deatus.—The Rev. Conrad Schniederjans, attached to the cathedral of Vincennes, 
died in that city on the 30th Sept. He was universally regretted. 

At Bonnet Carré, La., on the—September, Rev. M. Legendre, assistant pastor of 
the church in that place. 

At Springhill College, near Mobile, Mr. F. Lhermite, subdeacon, a scholastic of the 
Society of Jesus. 


Conversions.—Of a Baptist Minister——We read in the St. Louis Herold des Glaubens 
ef the 25th October, that Rev. Joseph Keenan, a Baptist preacher, abjured his errors 
and was received into the Catholic Church at Benton, Scott co., Mo., by the Rev. 
Leo Ozdecar, O. S. F. 

Of an Episcopalian Minister—The Rev. W. vt B. A., Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, son of the late incumbent of Trinity church, Micklegate, York, and nephew 
of Archbishop Whateley, has just been received into the Catholic Church; also Miss 
Mathews, daughter of the Rev. Mr. Mathews, of York. Several other clerical and 
lay conversions are expected to take place in that and other localities. 

Lady Sussex Lenox, of the noble house of Richmond, has been received into the 
bosom of Catholic Unity at Florence, where she has long resided. 


Particulars of the Plot to Assassinate Mgr. Bedini.—Our remarks on this subject asl 
week have called forth the following account of the matter from a distinguished gentle- 


man of New York.—Cath. Her. 
** New York, 31st October, 1853. 


“ Dear Sir,—I noticed in the Catholic Herald of 27th inst., certain brief editorial re- 
marks in regard to the conspiracy to assassinate His Excellency, Monsignor Bedini, 
which seemed to me to imply that you were unacquainted with the particulars of the 
affair, I accordingly thought that you would be pleased to have them furnished to you, 
in order that the readers of your paper may have an instance of the practice of those 
infidel and Red-Republican Italians, who have recently taken refuge in our country. 
Shortly after the arrival of the Nuncio in New York, an Italian paper, the Eco d’ Italia, 
edited by one Secchi de Casali, began a series of the most scurrilous and calumniating 
attacks upon him and his mission here. He was warmly seconded by the mountebank 
and apostate priest, Gavazzi; their principal accusation against him, by which they 
sought to inflame the minds of natives and foreigners, being, that when Legate at Bo- 
logna, he had caused to be pe to death Ugo si, a fallen priest, who was taken 
prisoner by the Austrians while bearing arms among the followers of Garibaldi. They 
stated also, that he had previous to the death of the unhappy man, caused the crown of 
his head and the tips of his fingers to be flayed. As you may well suppose, the whole 
statement is an atrocious falsehood. The true statement of the case, showing how Bassi 
came to suffer death, and how he met it, appeared in a Milwaukie paper, one or two 
months ago, and was republished in several papers in our city. But to resume the 
thread of my narrative; during the absence of the Nuncio from our city, (he was I be- 
lieve in Washington) an Italian, who gave his name as Sassi, called on our Most Rev. 
Archbishop, and stated to him that he was cognizant of a plot on foot to assassinate 
Monsignor Bedini—that the conspirators, whose names he said he was ready to give, 
were refugees that had arrived in the Sardinian frigate San Giovanni, that they were 
desperadoes who would endeavor to execute their purpose. He said that he had been 
intimate with them, but that when they had imparted to him their nefarious designs, he 
was struck with horror and could not but warn the worthy prelate of the danger which 
awaited him. The Archbishop did not at first attach much importance to the tale ; 
whether it was that he considered it a scheme to draw money by playing on his fears, or 
that he thought evenif the plot were on foot that the conspirators were too great cowards 
to carry it out, I cannot say, but he told Sassi he might write the Nuncio and call upon 
him on his return. Sassi did so, and after calling several times, had an interview with 
the secretary of Mgr. Bedini, and subsequently with the prelate himself. Both were 
struck and convinced by the sincerity of the man’s manner ; he gave the names of the 
three parties implicated, stated that already they had lain in wait, one at the corner of 
Mulberry and Prince, and another at the corner of Mulberry and Houston, armed with 
stilettoes, to accomplish their dreadful purpose. He evinced the greatest apprehension 
lest his visits to the Archipiscopal residence should be discovered by these villains, in 
which event he added that his death was certain. The chief of police was informed of all 
this, but nevertheless not long after, this same Sassi one night at about 10 o’clock, while 
in the company of another Italian, on the corner of Frankfort and Gold streets, was 
stabbed by a person who passed rapidly by them. He was taken to the hospital where 
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he died shortly afterwards, being attended in his last moments by the Rev. Mr. Cauvin, 
a Sardinian priest who had charge of a parish at Hoboken. With the admirable letter of 
the Nuncio to Mr. Cauvin, your-readers are no doubt already acquainted. 1 have onl 
to add, that it is a matter of great surprise to me that the chief of police of this city ef- 
fected no arrests, for he was, as I have already mentioned, in possession of the names of 
the parties in the plot, before the tragic event of Sassi’s assassination. One cannot help 
entertaining the idea of inefficiency somewhere, for I feel confident that had the same oc- 
curred in London or-Paris, the murderer would not have escaped, as it is rumored he 
has gone to England, though some assert that he is still concealed in this city, 

_ Above you have, my dear sir, a narrative of the occurrence in its leading and most 
important particulars. I was advised to send them to you by my brother-in-law, Mr, 
—, with whom you are well acquainted ; you are at liberty to publish this commuii- 
cation, but I would prefer you would not mention my name. Your most obed’t, —~.,” 

The following is the letter of the Nuncio referred to by our correspondent :— 

** My dear Mr. Cauvin :— ( Translation.) 

‘*T beg of you to have no step taken on my account with the authorities, in reference 
to the affair of the unhappy Sassi. It is not by any means A wish to pursue any one 
with the sword of justice. My life is in the hands of God rather than in those of men, 
My ministry is wholly one of peace and of pardon. My heart is for loving even those 
that hate me. 

“Continue to soften as much as you can the souls of the poor Italians, who after all 
cannot but be always irritated by the sufferings of exile. Unhappy men! They are 
indeed worthy of pity! Be sure I will recommend them in a special manner to the mercy 
of God, and as not knowing them [ cannot extend to them my hand to aid them, 
I will raise it to bless them wherever they may be. With sentiments of sincere esteem, 
your devoted and affectionate servant, G. Archbishop of Thebes, Nuncio Apostolic.” 


Tue Eriscopa, ConvenTION AND THE LATE Bisnor Ives.—At the triennial conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, recently held in New York, the secession of 
Dr. Ives was the subject of much deliberation, and drew forth a canon by which he 
was adjudged worthy of a solemn yong The following is the sentence pro- 
nounc ee him: Whereas, Levi Sillman Ives, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, in the Diocess of North Carolina—in a commu- 
nication under his proper hand, bearing date ‘‘ Rome, Dec. 22, 1852”—avowed his 
Fg. ved to resign his “ office as Bishop of North Carolina,’’ and further declared that 
4 - o determined to make his submission to the Catholic [meaning the Roman] 

urch. 

And Whereas, There is before the Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States, acting under the provisions of Canon I, of 1853, satisfactory evidence 
that the said Levi Sillman Ives, D. D., has publicly renounced the communion of this 
Church, and made his submission to the Bishop of Rome, as Universal Bishop of the 
Church of God, and Vicar of Christ upon earth, thus acknowledging these impious 

retensions of that Bishop, thereby violating the vows solemnly made by him, the said 
Pevi Sillman Ives, D. D., at his consecration as a Bishop to the Church of God, aban- 
doning that portion of the flock of Christ committed to his ovorsight, and binding him- 
self under anathama to the anti-Christian doctrines and practices imposed by the Coun- 
cil of Trent upon all Churches of the Roman obedience. 

Be it therefore known, that on the 14th day of October, in the year of our Lord, 1853, 
I, Thomas Church Brownell, D. D., L.L. D., by Divine permission Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the U. States, with a consent of a majority of the members 
of the House of Bishops, as hereinafter enumerated, to wit: [Here the sentence gives 
the names and titles of the Bishops,] and the terms of the canon in such case made and 
provided, do pronounce the said Levi Sillman lves, D. D., ipso facto deposed, to all in- 
tents and purposes, from the office of a Bishop in the Church of God, and from all the 
rights, privileges, powers and dignities thereunto pertaining. 

In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost—Amen. | 

Tuomas Cuvrcu Browne t, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Diocess of Connecticut, etc. 

This action of the convention presents some strange anomalies, which, it seems to us, 
will appear inexplicable to any reflecting mind. In the first place, it is difficult to un- 
derstand how Dr. Ives could have been deposed from a rank or office which he did not 
hold, which he voluntarily abandoned. Such a deposition is nugatory, because it fails 
of an object. In the second place, why would such sentence be pronounced against a 
man, whose conversion had been pronounced by the Protestant Episcopal press, the re- 
sult of diseased mind? Dr. Ives was either insane or not, when he resolved to join the 
Catholic Church. If the former, sentence of deposition is unjust ; if the latter, his former 
associates are guilty of calumny by their own showing. Thirdly, if Dr. Ives’ secession 
from the Church is a crime, how can his Protestant judges vindicate those who solitary 
and alone rebelled against the whole Church at the time of the reformation? Either the 
action of the convention is unmeaning, or it passes condemnation on the first reformers. 














